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214 calories 


when you sweeten 
with sugar 


117 calories 
when you sweeten 
with Sucaryl 


ou cant taste the difference, but 


Sucaryl makes it lots easier to cut down calories 


CHOCOLATE CHIFFON PIE 


square (1 oz.) unsweetened 


WEIGHT WATCHER’S 
2 tsp. oil 
2 c. shredded coconut 


; chocolate 


'§ c. cold water cup boiling water 


egg yolks 


2 c. nonfat dry milk solids 
1 
2 


1 tbsp. gelatin 
2 tbsp. Sucary! solution ; 
4 tsp. salt c. ice water 


1 tsp. vanilla tsp. cream of tartar 


Brush 8-inch pie plate with oil; coat sides and bottom with coco 
nut. Set aside. To cold water, add gelatin, Sucaryl, salt, vanilla; 
set aside. Melt chocolate in double boiler; add boiling water; cook 
and stir until smooth; remove from heat. Add unbeaten egg yolks 
stir until blended. Add gelatin mixture; stir until smooth. In 
chilled bowl, beat milk solids with ice water and cream of tartar 
on high speed until stiff peaks form. Add chocolate mixture slowly 
while beating on low speed. Pour into pie plate. Chill until set 
Serves 6 

FREE—Our new cookbook, “Calorie-saving Recipes with 
Sucary!,” including dozens of new kitchen-tested ideas for des 


Sucaryl simply says you don’t have to trim por- 
tions to trim calories. No compromising your taste, 
either . any dish sweetened with calorie-free 
Sucaryl tastes just like its sugar-sweetened twin. 

You use Sucaryl practically anywhere you would 
sugar. In tablet form, to sweeten your coffee, tea 
or any other hot drink. In solution, for fruits and 
cereals, for cold drinks, and for cooking and baking. 


Sucaryl,of course,is for anyone sensibly counting 
calories, and for those who for 
any other reason can’t use sugar. 
Low-salt diets call for Sucaryl 
Calcium. Abbott Laboratories, 


Sucaryl 


Non-caloric Sweetener — No Bitter Aftertaste 


North Chicago, Illinois 
and Montreal, Canada. Obbott 


serts, beverages, sauces, dressings ... 50 wonderful recipes in all! 


FOOTER EOE E EEO TEESE EEE EEE EE SESE EE ESOS EEE E EEE EE EEE EES OSES 


Get your free copy at your drug store. 








TINY TIKES WITH HUGE 


IEUEUES 


Bananas are an excellent nutritional ally for younger children and 
¥ r< 7? + | rt r | 4 ? i ) 
teen-agers, who often fail to select a well-balanced diet. On the go 
ataal r TT aallale, ) lh Y r r r eataki 
from early morning until bedtime — ever hungry — they are tempted 


. . ae 
to cram themselves with sweets 
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Bananas hel fill the dietary gap by providing supplementa 













amounts of vitamins and minerals. The energy-giving carbohydrate 
in bananas: are an aid in keeping pace with the teen-agers Tuf 
away metabDolism—and since Dananas are rich in taste appea 


children love them. Bananas can be enjoyed anytime, any place 
at a picnic 


rich in taste appeal—only 88 calories in a medium size banana 


Bananas belong in the daily diet—help yourse ind a Ve 


members of your family — to a banana 
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19 Six Ways to Strengthen Your Marriage 


If your marriage is perfect, this article won't help you. But if you feel it 
could be more rewarding, read what the experts have to say. 


Housekeeping Secrets of an Atomic Sub 

Though everything from vegetables to ventilation was tested before it 
went into Seawolf, several problems remained. The Navy's highly practical 
solutions can improve comfort and safety in your home. 
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Arthritis 

Expanded research, better diagnosis, and improved treatment are making 
significant advances against the nation’s number one crippler. 


T.R.’s Rough Ride to Vigorous Health 


The little-known story of Teddy Roosevelt's conquest of asthma—a victory 
that changed his whole life and led, eventually, to the White House. 


The Growing Threat of Lung Cancer 

The leading cause of cancer deaths in the U.S., lung cancer has already 
reached epidemic proportions. ‘‘It frightens me to think what is going 
to happen in another decade,"’ declares a world-renowned chest surgeon. 


Use Your Head—Save Your Feet 

What's the best time of day to buy shoes? What about “health shoes?"’ 
Are corn removers dangerous? Will canvas shoes hurt children’s feet? 
Answers to these and other questions can save you time, worry, and money. 


How to Keep a Husband from Cracking Up 
A short course on tension builders and what to do about them by a man 
who lived many years with the dog-eat-dog laws of the corporate jungle. 
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“Because my nerves 
were troubling me, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“Nowadays most everything seems to be caused by 
‘nerves’. But what causes them? That’s what I asked when 
I started getting jumpy and irritable and not sleeping well. 

“One answer I learned from my doctor: too much coffee. 
He explained that some people just can’t always take the 
caffein in coffee. It irritates their nervous systems. He sug- 
gested I start drinking Postum because it’s caffein-free. 

“I followed his advice, doubtfully at first, I admit. But 
now I’m convinced. My ‘nerves’ have disappeared; my dis- 
position’s better—all since I began drinking Postum. Why 

Peer don’t you try rich, hearty Postum? You'll like it, too!” 
PosTuM 


is 100% coffee-free 


~ ° 
~ 
4 A product of General Foods 


Postum 
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| JUST KNOW SOMETHING'S 
HAPPENED... HENRY NEVER 


GOES ANYWHERE WITHOUT 
HIS CORICIDIN ©7as Lets... 


TO TAKE AT THE FIRST SIGN 
OF A CoLp! 
































EACH TABLET CONTAINS 
CHLORPROPHENPYRIDAMINE MALEATE PLUS APC. 


SCHERING CORPORATION 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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That’s a good 
QUESTION 


Rabbit Fever 
Is it possible to get rabbit fever from 
eating the flesh? 


No cases have been reported in 
which it could be definitely proved 
that tularemia (rabbit fever) was 
transmitted through eating meat from 
an infected rabbit. This might be pos- 
sible if the flesh were eaten raw or 
greatly undercooked. In most cases, 
human infection occurs when blood 
from the animal comes in contact 
with some small cut on a finger or 
hand. The lesion may be nothing 
more than a hangnail. 

More rarely, tularemia may be pro- 
duced through a bite by an infected 
animal, but this is not usually a rab- 
bit. Various other wild animals can 
have tularemia, which may be spread 
occasionally to humans by bites from 
ticks or other insects. 


Breath-holding Test 

Why did my doctor ask me to hold 
my breath when he examined my 
heart? He did this also after I had 
done some knee bends. 


There may be two reasons. If the 
doctor hears a faint murmur while 
listening with his stethoscope, he will 
sometimes have the patient stop 
breathing momentarily to rule out 
sounds that might be caused by filling 
of the lung tissue in the area or rub- 
bing of the lung tissue against the 
heart. 

Breath-holding ability may also be 
a general measure of the heart’s con- 
dition. The average normal person 
can hold his breath for 30 seconds 
or longer without discomfort, but a 


Edited by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


person whose heart is weakened by 
disease may have a top limit of only 
20 seconds. In such a patient, after 
10 or 12 knee bends, breath-holding 
may not be possible for longer than 
10 or 12 secpnds. 


Oil for the Joints 

Will cod liver oil taken with morning 
and evening meals help to lubricate 
stiff joints? 


Partly because some health educa- 
tion has compared the human body 
to a machine, it sometimes is thought 
that simply by taking certain foods 
we can cause them to have some di- 
rect effect on internal parts. Nothing 
that is consumed actually goes un- 
changed to specific organs or tissues. 
All food items are broken down by 
digestion, and then their components 
are either stored or used in various 
metabolic processes. Oils do not pass 
unchanged to the joints or any other 
part of the body. 

There is an additional misconcep- 
tion so far as arthritis is concerned, 
because no problem of “oiling” of the 
joints is involved, In both rheuma- 
toid and osteoarthritis, actual tissue 
changes occur, and oil metabolism 
is not involved in these at all. 


“Repeat” Infections 
Can a person get the three-day mea- 
sles more than once? 


The concensus of specialists in the 
field of contagious diseases is that 
one infection with this form of mea- 
sles (also called German measles ) 
almost always confers permanent im- 
munity. Certain factors, such as a 


Doctor Bolton, associate editor of Topay’s Heattn, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association’s Bureau of Health Education. In that capacity, he 
answers each month an average of 1300 inquiries, from which these are selected. 
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mild attack, or in very unusual in- 
stances lack of adequate response by 
the defensive mechanism of the body, 
might alter the situation occasionally. 


Transposed Heart 

X-ray studies show that my heart is 
on the right side of my chest, and 
that my stomach also is shifted 
around. Lately, I have had a pain 
in my chest. Is this due to the wrong 
position of my heart? 


Chest pain is not usually related to 
the changed position of the heart. 
Persons with this condition are almost 
always entirely normal, and the un- 
usual location of the heart is often 
discovered by accident or through a 
routine physical examination. Failure 
of the circulatory and digestive sys- 
tems to turn completely during early 
fetal life does not in any way inter- 
fere with their normal functioning. 
Perhaps you are experiencing the 
pain simply because you are paying 
more attention to minor sensations 
now that you know about your con- 
dition. Nevertheless, you should talk 
with your physician about this, to 
rule out actual disease. 


Ultrasound in Palsy 

My father, age 63, has palsy, which 
his doctor says is Parkinson’s disease. 
Two specialists have told us there is 
no known cure, but I have read about 
“ultrasound surgery” treatment for 
Parkinson’s. Might this help my fa- 
ther? What is the cause of this dis- 
ease? 


The principal effect of ultrasound 
is to destroy tissues, nervous or other- 
wise, when applied for any appre- 
ciable period. In Parkinson’s disease 
it would destroy brain areas responsi- 
ble for the tremors and rigidity that 
are such disturbing symptoms. Other 
methods used have included injec- 
tion of alcohol and actual cutting 
away of the brain tissue. Unfortu- 
nately, no curative effect is provided, 
but at least the shaking and general 
physical incapacity will be relieved 
in many patients, 

The exact cause of Parkinson’s dis- 
ease is debatable, but some authori- 
ties consider that in some cases it 
represents late effects of influenza 

(Continued on page 59) 
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You don’t have to hurt her 
to protect her! 


Get proved protection in 
a soothing antibiotic ointment 
that will not sting tender tissue! 


Soothing Mycitracin*, with its 3 specially selected antibiotics, 
provides triple protection against infection in cuts, burns and 
scratches. And Mycitracin aids the body's own natural defenses. 
Always keep Mycitracin in your medicine chest. Ask your drug- 
gist for 2 tubes ... one for the car. 


MYCITRACIN* (My-Si-Tray-Sin) The nonirritating Triple 
Antibiotic Ointment for minor skin injuries. Contains Neomycin, 
Bacitracin and Polymixin B. 


*TRADEMARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoc 











RESERVED 


for 


Edwards 
~~ Todlins 


Tiny feet are precious feet. 
Be sure your baby’s feet take 
their first cautious steps in 
€dwards Todlins. 


Fitted by experts and worn by 
millions of playful little feet, 
Todlins are a favorite among 
young mothers and young 
crawlers, toddlers or walkers. 
Next step is €dwards regular 
shoes for your more active 
children. And for shoes to 
help fill your doctor’s pre- 
scription, your Gdwards dealer 
carries the special Pedic Line. 





Outfit your whole family with 
confidence. 


CUDDLER 


“Ds 
DD 


PLAYN-TOE 


The Shoe for Children 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











LIVING LEGENDS 


about the world’s best known people. 
by HAROLD MEHLING 


THE TALL, SPINDLY GIRL was painfully shy—so 
shy that her most peaceful moments were spent in the 
family’s sewing room, where she could be alone. On 
her first day in school she embarrassed her mother by 
being unable to spell a single word. It wasn’t that she 
didn’t know; she just couldn’t get her mouth open. 
Soon they were calling her “Granny.” 

When she was eight her mother died, and two years 
later her father died. The lonely little girl, self-conscious 
about the steel brace that was correcting a spinal cur- 
vature, went to live with her grandmother, a woman 
whose old-fashioned ways made her even more ill at 
ease. Regardless of the weather, for instance, she had to 
wear heavy, bulky flannels from November to April. 
She also wore long black stockings and high-laced shoes. 

Through those years, while other children developed 
the social graces, she remained withdrawn. Her most 
cheerful days came with visits from a young man who 
somehow maintained an interest in her. As a Harvard 
law student he continued his attention, and they made 
a strange pair—he handsome, popular, gay, and self- 
confident; she a wallflower. Eventually he proposed and 
they were married. 

The turning point in her life came during a serious 
illness that beset her husband. Some felt he should 
have retired to invalidism, but she was determined to 
help him remain active. She kept him in touch with the 
world during his convalescence and tried to take his 
place with their children; by then they had five. She 
learned to swim, ride, and camp—activities’ she had 
always feared. 

Then she taught school and gained courage to partici- 
pate in civic affairs and in an enormous amount of 
social work. Gradually she defeated her shyness until, 
at the height of her activities, a Maine lobsterman visited 
her home and summed up her qualities in this way: 

“She ain’t stuck up and she ain’t dressed up, but she 
ain't afraid to talk up.” 

She gave a clue to the secret of her changed life when 
she commented on the real meaning of married love. 

“Real loving,” she said, “means work—thinking of each 
other day in and day out, unselfishness, and an effort 
to understand the growth of the soul and mind of the 
other individual.” 

She goes on today demonstrating that the reward of 
unselfishness is immense personal satisfaction. 

Who is this woman? (Answer on Page 57) 


A series of little known human interest stories 
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THROAT SORE? 
Here’s quick, soothing relief! 


Spectrocin-T quickly relieves discomforts of minor sore throat. 
Spectrocin-T, new fast-acting Squibb troche, combines two 
antibiotics with the soothing action of an anesthetic agent. 
Delicious, fruit-flavored Spectrocin-T —it’s at your drugstore. 


SQUI BB ...@ name you can trust 
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YOU KNOW 
WHY 


| LIKE 


TAMPAX! 


Helps me stay dainty—feel dainty! Lets 
me bathe in tub or shower—as though 
there were no difference in days of the 
month! 


Tampax completely protects— without 
pads, without belts, without pins, with- 
out odor! It’s so much nicer than any 
other protection. Nicer to use, nicer to 
change, nicer to dispose of! 

Why don’t you try it? Once you do, 
you'll never want to use anything else. 
Tampax® internal sanitary pro- 
tection is available wherever drug 
products are sold. Comes in three 
absorbencies (Regular, Super, 
Junior), Made only by Tampax 
porated, Palmer, Massachusetts. 


NOBELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 








A LETTER FROM 
STAN DELAPLANE 








Up THIs MORNING and down to 
the mailbox under the dripping red- 
wood trees to get the papers. Then 
back to warm beside the fire. 

A chill and rainy California day. 
The rain cometh down and the milk- 
man cometh not—our road washed 
out when the creek ran over. 

Nonetheless, I detect unmistakable 
signs of spring in my backyard. These 
might not be apparent to the average 
detective. But when it comes to 
spring, I am like a fiction private eye. 


te 


Spring is detected by my colleagues 
in the journalism dodge. Let a cat 
mew on a back fence and your pillar 
of the fourth estate is pinning liter- 
ary mimosa in his buttonhole. 

“The catnip is blooming,” 
| writes. “Oh, spring, tra-la-la, tra-la- 
la.” 


A man must be nimble, must be 


he 





quick if he expects to get spring into 
| print ahead of the opposition. 

There was a time when I 
filled with journalistic accuracy. 

The ground rules for Groundhog 
Day came on the appointed day. And 
not a day before. 

Spring came round on March 21. 
As ordered by wise and antique rules 
|of nature. 
| Well, my spring was a little late 
that year. By the time I got into print 
|with spring, it had been printed 
weeks before. Hal Boyle; the loud 
| hailer for Associated Press, got it first. 
| He got it by rubbing the frost off the 
|window at Moriarty’s corned beef 
| bistro on Sixth Avenue, New York. 

The other columnists across the 
country followed suit. Spotting robins 
‘like veteran bird watchers. Budding 


was 





Spring Song 


trees that had an inch of snow on the 
limbs. 

Since that day, I have made a point 
to start spring as early as possible. 
Possibly before the other typewriter 
jockeys can get saddled. 


It is spring because there is no snow 
in my backyard. (It hasn’t snowed 
here in memory of man but no 
matter. ) 

It is spring because I say so. 

If daffodils bloom in Lafayette 
Square for the Washington papers, 
can they do less for me? 

I detect spring by the first robin. 
The first robin has not arrived. But 
a bunch of scraggly sparrows are 
chittering among the madrone trees. 
If that isn’t a sign of spring, what is 
it? 

I am a bird watcher on such things. 
We watch 
these signs of the season through the 


So is the Siamese cat. 


steamy windows. Both of us mewing 
with excitement. 


Our dog shows every sign of spring. 
During the summer months, he gets 
a fearful itch. Today I caught him 
scratching lightly. He gave me a 
sheepish look. For he is not supposed 
to scratch in winter. 

You cannot fool this dog. When 
he begins to scratch, spring is defi- 
nitely here. And heigh-ho for the 
good old summer days of scratch, 
scratch, scratch. 

The creek has subsided a little. 
The culvert is filled with debris 
washed down from the hills. I will 
have to dig it out with a shovel. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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the LUA IER plan for a lovelier you 


cosmetic selection through personal appraisal of you 


1959 


From skin to hair, from eyes to lips, the Luzier Plan of cosmetic care is based 

on a thorough study of individual requirements. For example, it is of the utmost 
importance for every woman to determine just what type of skin she has before 
selecting the products which will help enhance and protect her natural loveliness. 
Aided by the Luzier Consultant she decides whether her skin is dry, oily, 

normal, or a combination of these types. The color of her hair and eyes, as well 
as skin tone and overall coloring, are taken into consideration, together with facial 
characteristics. Based on such an appraisal, every woman can select the superb 


Luzier cosmetics which will be of most benefit to her. 


LUZIER INCORPORATED. Makers of Fine “Cosmetics and Perfumes 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 





the laxative 


that respects 


a busy day 


When ordinary constipation is a problem for any 
member of your family, rely on Agoral for prompt 
relief ... without interruption of work or play, 
even on the busiest of days. 

Taken at bedtime, pleasant-tasting Agoral exerts 
its gentle effect to produce a normal bowel 
movement soon after arising next morning. With 
Agoral, restful sleep is never disturbed and nature’s 
need is met before the day’s activities begin. 

Take Agoral for a natural type of laxative action 

and help to re-establish normal bowel function 
without laxative dependence. A product of 


Warner-Chilcott. 


[ 
azo ra the gentle laxative 
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Today’s Health News 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 











CANCER HUNT: Chemicals which could cure many types of cancer are suspected al- 
ready to exist. But how to find them, out of the myriad chemical com- 
pounds which are known or possible? Systematic testing is one way. Today, 
more than 40,000 drugs are being tested each year on a million mice, re- 
ports Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The testing is being conducted by industry, government, hospitals, labora- 
tories, and universities. Of some 70,000 chemicals checked so far, about 
500 were worthy of further study. 





MEASLES VACCINE: A vaccine that prevents measles is expected to become available 
this year. Several pharmaceutical firms are developing it. The search 
is given urgency by Public Health Service figures showing that measles 
caused more deaths in 1957 than polio did—some 410 fatalities compared 
with 220 from polio, against which there is the Salk vaccine. 





EVALUATION: How good are the various anti-arthritis drugs? To find out, a five- 
year study is under way in a group of arthritis clinics. The survey, 
partially supported by The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, is designed 
to "end confusion among practitioners, bewilderment among patients, and 
prosperity among charlatans,” says Dr. Joseph J. Bunim, Foundation presi- 
dent and clinical director of the National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases. 





ANTI-GRIEF DRUG: Drugs are promised which can relieve mental depression, but "it 
would be dreadful to have drugs which overcome the legitimate anxiety of 
existence and legitimate grief," declares Dr. Frederick C. Redlich, Yale 
University psychiatrist. Legitimate anxiety and grief "are part of living, 
and we should not overcome them. A society devoid of them would be un- 
thinkable. If drugs became the be-all and end-all of existence, it would 
be too bad. I think an immense amount of care is needed in the prescrip- 
tion and taking of these compounds." But a wonderful goal, Doctor Redlich 
adds, would be a drug which helps learning. 





M.S. VIRUS? Multiple sclerosis, the nerve-destroying disease nicknamed M.S., af- 
fects hundreds of thousands of Americans, and is the target of intensive 
research. One promising line of attack is the possibility that it has 
some connection with the virus of herpes simplex, which causes cold sores. 
This is suggested by Dr. Albert B. Sabin, prominent Cincinnati virologist, 
and he is investigating the problem-with aid from the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society. 





LIFESAVING DRUGS: Up to 90 percent of victims of malignant hypertension used to 
die back in 1953. But now the death rate has been slashed to 10 to 20 
percent, due to prompt treatment with an array of effective new drugs. 
Prompt treatment increases chances of controlling the disease, Dr. H. 
Mitchell Perry, Jr., Washington University School of Medicine, reported 
to the hypertension symposium. 





(over) 





TODAY'S HEALTH NEWS (continued) 


COOL STOMACH: Cooling the stomach stopped dangerous bleeding in nine out of 10 
patients with bleeding ulcers, reports Dr. Harlan D. Root of the University 
of Minnesota. Their stomachs were cooled by having them swallow a balloon 
through which a coolant solution could be circulated. Tests with animals 
showed that cooling slows down or suspends normal digestive processes and 
stomach secretions. No cure, the technique halts bleeding to permit 
surgery or other treatment. 





COMPLICATION: A bleeding disease may follow as a complication of mumps, two 
University of Minnesota physicians report. They observed three cases 
of thrombopenic purpura, or skin hemorrhages resulting from a disturbance 
in the blood clotting mechanism. The defect is brought on by a shortage 
of a certain type of blood cell. The blood trouble has apparently not 
been reported before, and may occur fairly frequently, Drs. Charles P. 
Kolars and Wesley W. Spink write in the AMA Journal. Administration of 
cortisone and Prednisone controlled the bleeding tendency in all three 
patients. 








Delegates to the American Medical Association's Clinical Meeting in Minneapolis 
heard the following reports: 


STAMINA: Many heart patients probably can engage in jobs which have been con- 
sidered too strenuous for them. Present methods of classifying work 
abilities measure the energy costs of work or play. But these classifi- 
cations often don't make allowance for the fact that most work is done 
intermittently, not continuously. If employers help to avoid heavy 
peaks of activity, then "many patients may undertake their previous jobs." 
—Dr. Edward E. Gordon, Chicago. 


PROTEIN STARVATION: School physical exams find as much poor health and poor nutri- 
tion in prosperous school districts as in poor neighborhoods. The reason is 
that children's diets neglect "the master nutrient, protein." Protein 
foods are not sweet and tempting. Too little protein is conducive to dental 
decay, irritability, constipation, flabby muscles, easy fatigability, in- 
creased susceptibility to infections, and moderate degree of anemia.—Drs. 
Harold D. Lynch and W.D. Snively, Jr., Evansville, Indiana. 





TIMING: The first 72 hours of life offer one of the best times for surgery of the 
newborn infant. He's then in good nutritional shape, possessing high levels 
of hormones and inherited antibodies in his blood stream. During the next ll 
days, the infant is in a period of transition, losing weight, and elective 
surgery should preferably be postponed until after that period.—Dr. H. 
William Clatworthy, Jr., Columbus, Ohio. 


PREMATURE BABY FORMULA: Premature babies grow better when fed formulas low in 
water content and high in calories. Their growth is as fast or faster 
than it would have been if they had not been born prematurely. Diluting 
a regular formula probably requires the premature babies to drink more than 
they can hold in order to obtain the calories they need. Reducing the 
water content gives infants twice as much protein and calories as they would 
receive on a regular formula.—Dr. Hans G. Keitel, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. 














These news items, gathered for Today's Health by a veteran science reporter from sources where 
serious scientific work is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and should 
be read as such. Obviously no “endorsement” by the American Medical Association is implied by the 
publication of news items. —Editor 
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vitamin-time is FUN... 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE VITAMIN FORMULA FOR GROWING CHILDREN 


The sticky mess, the inconvenience, the daily struggles 
with little ‘‘won’t takers” are gone forever, when you 
serve your children vitamins the easy, modern way— 
from the new VI-DAYLIN ‘‘Pressure-Pak.” 

Just press the button . . . and a golden stream of 
delicious VI-DAYLIN fills the teaspoon. 

There’s no sticky cap, no mess, no waste, no re- 
frigeration to worry about. And, new ‘‘Pressure- 


A PRODUCT OF ABBOTT LABORATORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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in the new “Pressure-Pak’ 


Each delicious, 
5-cc. teaspoonful of 
VI-DAYLIN contains: 


Vitamin A......... 0.9 mg. (3000 units) 
Vitamin D........ 20 meg. (800 units) 
Thiamine Hydrochloride (B,).. 1.5 mg. 
Riboflavin (Bz)... . 


Pyridoxine Hydrochloride (Bg). 1 mg. 


Tr at 1.2 mg. 


Vitamin By2....... 
Ascorbic Acid (C) 
Nicotinamide. ..... 





Pak”’ V1-DAYLIN can’t break or spill. 

Good? Try a spoonful yourself. Like lemon candy. 
Your youngsters will actually look forward to vita- 
min time .. . remind you every day . . . even ask to 
serve themselves! 

The new 12-fl.oz. VI-DAYLIN ‘‘Pressure-Pak”’ is 
available at all pharmacies. VI-DAYLIN also 
comes in 38-fl.oz., 8-fl.oz. and pint bottles. Obbott 
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soothing 
shove cream 


promot CS 
healing 


‘TINCOFAX” 


Aids the healing process when 
applied to chapped or 


chafed skin, abrasions, and 


minor irritations. Wonderful 
for baby’s diaper rash, too. 

# 
exceptionally smooth 
s 
pleasantly scented 
3 
emollient 
Large tubes, 60¢, from your drugstore. 


; ~ BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. ‘U.S A.) INC 
added TUCKAHOE, NY 





A Woman’s Way 


by CISSIE 





‘Sam found it—government surplus."’ 
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“Applaud, applaud, or they'll replace us with canned laughter!"’ 
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She Warm. 
of Oatmeal 


Ideal for Cold Mornings 


taker Oats and Mother’s Oats, 
ene two brands of oatmeal offered 
by The Quaker Oats Company, 
are identical. Both brands are 
available in the Quick (cooks in 
one minute) and the Old-Fash- 
ioned varieties which are of equal 
nutrient value, 








What better start for every member of the family on 
a bleak winter morning than a bowl of satisfying oat- 
meal? Nothing else seems to provide the same enjoy- 
able warmth, the delicious nut-like flavor, the eating- 
satisfaction of oatmeal. 


But the oatmeal breakfast dish furnishes more than 
just good taste and eating enjoyment. It supplies 
readily available energy that lasts until lunch time. It 
provides more tissue-building, good-quality protein 
than any other whole-grain cereal. 


For vitamins and minerals, too, oatmeal makes a 
definite contribution to the nutritional health of your 
family. It delivers more vitamin B; (thiamine) and 
more phosphorus than any other whole-grain cereal— 
in addition to other B vitamins, and minerals such as 


iron and potassium. 


For good breakfast nutrition and for 
family ‘‘warmth,” oatmeal ranks first 
as an ideal cereal serving. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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CHICAGO 





Quiet Battle Against a Crippler 


A QUIET BUT DRAMATIC battle is going on in 
Chicago to control a disease that produces more long- 
term crippling illnesses in childhood and adolescence 
than any other affliction. 

The disease is rheumatic fever, chief cause of heart 
disease in persons under 40. Fighting the battle is the 
Chicago Pilot Program, a cooperative project of the 
Chicago Heart Association, the city’s Board of Health, 
the Police Department, and 60 pediatricians and general 
practitioners. 

The stakes are tremendous. Heart disease is the lead- 
ing cause of death in our country. Any progress against 
rheumatic fever is a step toward longer and healthier 
lives for thousands of young people. 

The Chicago Pilot Program is an attempt to prevent 
rheumatic fever by controlling streptococcal infections 
in private practice by educating doctors to use a speedy 
and accurate method to diagnose strep infections. The 
immediate cause of the disease is unknown, but when 


Strep infection? Doctor swabs boy's sore throat, delivers 
kit containing culture to nearest Chicago police station. 
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Laboratory technician prepares culture for overnight incu- 
bation. Next morning she telephones doctor that culture 
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by HOWARD EARLE 


it strikes it almost invariably follows nose and throat 
infections caused by a germ of the streptococcus family. 
(Examples: “strep” sore throat, tonsillitis, and scarlet 
fever. ) 

Rheumatic fever usually starts about two to four 
weeks after the strep infection disappears, but fortunate- 
ly it follows only in a very small percentage of the 
numerous infections of this type. When it does, the 
effects are lifelong unless some form of heart surgery 
is possible. 

A sore throat and feverish brow are sufficient symp- 
toms to suspect a strep infection which could be followed 
by an attack of rheumatic fever and heart damage. Since 
speed is urgent to the Chicago project, preparations are 
set up in advance to determine whether the streptococcus 
germ is present. Physicians participating in the program 
are supplied by the Chicago Heart Association with 
small kits for taking throat cultures and preserving 
them for diagnosis. (Continued on page 45) 
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Desk sergeant notifies headquarters for a pickup, and an 
hour later the kit is delivered to the Board of Health. 
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shows strep germs present. Boy's mother is asked to bring 
him to doctor's office for immediate penicillin treatment. 
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See how Scotties keep cold germs from spreading 





2. Where they stay alive for almost an hour... just waiting 


1. When little brother sneezes, thousands of cold germs 
to give a cold to father, mother, little sister... 


are sprayed into the air... 


3. You can catch sneezes with a Scottie tissue! Scotties — 4. Pour a little water into a facial tissue that isn’t sneeze- 
are sneeze-proof to keep cold germs from spreading! Test proof ;..and into a sneeze-proof Scottie. 


5. Now—puff into the tissue that isn’t sneeze-proof—and 6. Puff hard into a sneeze-proof Scottie—two, three 
it breaks! Sneeze germs by the millions can get through! times—it doesn't break! Scotties don’t sneeze through! 


2 we ee ee om 
Stop cold germs from spreading with sneeze- 


z = % x ¥ 2 od es | proof Scotties. They're soft for tender 


: noses...and Scotties don't blow apart! 
ie | 





Scotties Scotties” Facial Tissues 
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TWENTY-FOUR 


when winter weather gets your throat...try Sucrets 


SUCRETS soothe sore, irritated throats. SUCRETS have a double value because they not only con- 
tain the antiseptic, hexylresorcinol, but they are slow dissolving to prolong the soothing benefits. 

The pleasant taste of SUCRETS makes them especially refreshing after smoking too. And, 
these troches are individually wrapped, to make it convenient to carry a few in your pocket or 
purse. Buy Sucrets today. Just 35¢ for a tin of 24 at drugstores everywhere. 


iss MERCK SHARP & DOHME 


SUCRETS is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA, 
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special training for a select group of Ph.D.’s 
or those with similarly imposing degrees 
already under their belts. 

What has the new profession learned? 
If it has been studying marriage inten- 
sively and piling up impressive “experience 
data” from cases treated, just what has it 
to offer that can be of help to everyday 
married couples? 

I set out to find out about this as a very 
practical matter, believing that it might be 
of service and of value to you and to me. 
Which one of us has a perfect marriage? 
Which one of us wouldn't want to make 
our marriage stronger—more rewarding, 
more successful, yes, more beautiful—if we 
could? , 

I have visited the Menninger Foundation, 
I have talked with marriage counselors from 
Boston to Los Angeles, I have sat in as ob- 
server in actual marriage counseling ses- 
sions, From hours of interviews, from a wel- 
ter of professional papers and reports, from 
scores of case histories, I have tried to crys- 
tallize what the new profession has found 
out. How can I strengthen my marriage? 
How can you strengthen yours? 

It boils down to six ways. Here they are: 


DR. ROBERT G. FOSTER, who directs the 
marriage counseling training program at 
Menninger’s, said to me: “Lack of commu- 
nication is the big problem in marriages to- 
day. Too many couples have lost the art of 
talking it over. I'd rather see a husband and 
wife argue, even heatedly, than see one of 
them go silent and walk out of the room.” 

The implication is clear. When a man and 
wife stand their ground and talk, there’s an 
underlying wish to work it out. When they 
withdraw, they want to walk out. 

A philosopher once observed, “Animals 
do not talk because they have nothing to 
say.” People have a lot to say and thus God 
gave them words and able larynges. Emo- 
tional tensions build up a need to talk, as 
reflected in the human being’s frequent de- 
sire for “someone to talk to” or his need to 
“get something off his chest.” It’s as though 
man with his thoughts and emotions and the 
ability to express them is incomplete: a 
transmitter without a receiver. He seeks out 
cronies, best friends, confidants, Dutch 
uncles, and even occasionally pays fees to 
professional listeners. 

In communication, as indeed in basic re- 


production, marriage completes the person. 
The Bible says marriage makes man and 
woman “one flesh.” It also makes them one 
circuit; it completes the communication sys- 
tem. When the circuit goes dead, marriage 
dies. 

Judge Clayton W. Rose, of the Domestic 
Relations Court in Columbus, Ohio, told me 
of a couple who had not spoken to each 
other for seven months. When the formal 
death warrant (a petition for divorce) was 
filed, the couple appeared at a hearing and 
Judge Rose asked them, “How can you live 
in the same house and not talk to each 
other? There must be some things you have 
to say.” 

“We write notes,” said the wife. 

The husband nodded. 

Talking is a healing balm. Haven’t you 
ever felt all cluttered up emotionally and 
then sat down and talked it all out and felt 
better? Married couples have at their com- 
mand probably the very best medicine for 
mental health. They can’talk to each other— 
take in one another’s washing. It would be 
a boon to humanity if the television net- 
works would go dark for part of each eve- 
ning, and the program notes might say, 
“9:00-10:00 p.m.—no program. Talk to each 
other!” 

Talk brings delightful discoveries. In 
Houston, Texas, marriage counselor Frank- 
lin O. Jones tells of a couple who were slow- 
ly drifting into mutual isolation. They com- 
municated very little and their marriage was 
becoming flavorless and dull. Then their 
14-year-old boy got involved in some police 
trouble. The parents had to appear in court 
and there were some very practical problems 
they had to solve. 

“Around these things they began to com- 
municate,” Jones reports. “As they began to 
listen to each other, they liked what they 
heard.” It was as though this man and wife 
were really beginning to know one another 
because they were sharing with one another. 
They felt for the first time the completeness 
of marriage in terms of communication. 


“IF YOU'RE so crazy about your mother, 
why didn’t you marry her!” 

This battle cry has been heard in many a 
marriage ruckus. When the husband was a 
teen-ager his mother probably didn’t make 
quite such an impression on him, but now 
that he’s grown up.and married, his mother 
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is suddenly the paragon of all feminine vir- 
tues and his wife is constantly judged by 


how she measures up to these excellences. . 
(Or, it may be the wife who holds up her 
father as the constant standard of compari- / 
son with her husband, who inevitably falls 


woefully short. ) 

Marriage counselors do a great deal of 
business with wedded couples who are still, 
emotionally, children looking for that won- 
derfully warm, protective wing of mama 
or daddy. 

If you want to strengthen your marriage, 
take a tip from Dr, Nathan W. Ackerman. 
Don’t parentify! This Columbia University 
professor of clinical psychiatry sums it up 
this way: 

“Immature husbands and wives tend to 
parentify each other. Seeking the love and 
protection of a parent figure in the marital 
partner, each pushes the relationship toward 
the needed form of child-parent . . . the re- 
lationship is burdened with an extra and 
an inappropriate psychic load.” 

It isn’t that the husband really wants his 
wife to be like mama; he just wants mama. 

Similarly, the wife who holds up the 
image of daddy is trying to go backward in 
emotional time; she wants to be a big girl 
and a little girl at once. 

Strange, isn’t it, that married people who 
had an enormous amount of criticism of 
their parents during the adolescent period 
suddenly become such ardent devotees in 
later years? Psychologically, they want the 
independence of maturity and the depend- 
ence of adolescence simultaneously. So they 
parentify. They attempt psychologically to 
“marry” their parents by making over their 
mates in parents’ images. 

Counselors try to get such individuals to 
do a little self-searching and soul-searching, 
to ask themselves some forthright questions: 

Am I being fair to my mate? 

Am I giving that individual the right to 
be an individual (a right which I certainly 
demand. for myself )? 

Am I realistic in my appraisal of my own 
father? 

Was he the epitome of all perfection, as I 
make him out to be, or was he just another 
fallible (but wonderful) human being—just 
like my husband? 

How am I looking at my husband now— 
through grown-up or child’s eyes? 

Criticism, even faultfinding, is certainly 
a part of marriage. But if a man is criticized 
it ought to be on his own shortcomings as 
the person he is, not because he isn’t a cast 
model of somebody else. And a wife, who 
probably appealed to her man in the first 
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place because she was “different” and his 
“one and only,” should not be lampooned 
today because she isn’t a carbon copy of 
another woman. 


(Se Your Sov 


RECENTLY I talked with playwright Ar- 
thur Miller on a Hollywood set where his 
wife, Marilyn Monroe, was making a movie. 
I asked him what he considered the acme of 
sex appeal. He replied, “The acme for the 
woman is being female; for the man, being 
male.” 

We have in recent years, with our swiftly 
changing modes of life, lost the clear sight 
of this basic fact. When the wife’s female 
role becomes diluted and the husband’s male 
role is no longer clearcut and vigorous, these 
two begin to live together as friends instead 
of loved ones. The powerful sexual polarity 
which holds marriage together is weakened, 
so that the opposites which can so strongly 
attract become instead the like poles which 
repel. Traditional sex roles are reversed. 

The masculinized female becomes not so 
much a wife to her husband as a business 
partner, or worse, a rival, He married a girl 
who looked to him as her protector, pro- 
vider, and her hero. She deflates him when 
she moves into his traditional masculine 
sphere and begins to take over. By the same 
token, a husband who lets go of the reins 
of the family, who seeks to be protected 
rather than to protect, who shrinks from 
leadership and the positive posture which is 
male—such a man is no. longer all man. 

Marriage counselors spend a good deal 
of their time trying to restore the male- 
female polarity in marriages where the at- 
traction has waned. In Boston, Lester W. 
Dearborn, former president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Marriage Counselors, 
tells of a middle-aged wife who had for- 
gotten all of the feminine charms, even the 
wiles, with which she first attracted her man. 

“All the spark of the male-female chase 
was gone,” Dearborn comments, In counsel- 
ing, the wife began to see that to keep a 
man really interested, a woman must first 
of all be feminine. She changed her hair-do, 
began to dress more attractively, and re- 
cultivated the feminine arts which had grad- 
ually been abandoned since courtship days. 

“A remarkable change in relationship oc- 
curred, The woman was not only much more 
attractive to her husband, but at gatherings 
other men paid (Continued on page 65) 
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Housekeeping 
Secrets of an 
Atomic Sub 


Submariners say there’s room ina sub for every- 
thing but a mistake. From the atomic-powered 
Seawolf come tips for utilizing space—and pre- 


venting mistakes—in any home. 
by JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


WHEN a distinguished visitor’s wife came aboard the 
atomic submarine Seawolf in high heels not long ago, 
crew members held their breath—but only a little. As in 
all our Navy’s sleek nuclear-powered submarines, Sea- 
wolf's inner decks are covered with attractive inlaid li- 
noleum (mottled sea-green ), chosen for safety, hygiene, 
and durability. Ladders and stairs have wide, safe treads. 

So while the vessel was not really designed for such 
dainty footgear, the feminine visitor was able to enjoy 
her tour without once endangering her pretty neck or 
snapping a modish heel. On the contrary, the lady 
seemed to enjoy every minute of it—from forward tor- 
pedo room to stern quarters. 

Most women do. Especially if they've been under the 
impression that all submarines are foul-smelling traps 
filled with oily machinery sure to soil clothing. Nothing 
could be further from the truth in an atomic sub like 
Seawolf. Ladies lucky and adventurous enough to in- 
spect her are cured of that false notion for good. They 
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Wide World 
After 60 days and 13,700 miles below the Atlantic Ocean, 
independent of earth's atmosphere, Seawolf breaks surface. 


cannot help being impressed with the vessel’s cleanli- 
ness, roominess, eye-soothing decor, and general feeling 
of comfort and livability. 

Particularly when submerged for long periods—as Sea- 
wolf was for a record-breaking 60 days late last summer 
—that feeling means a great deal to those who serve in 
these strange new vessels, The Navy's continuing effort 
to smooth the rough edges of existence in confined un- 
derwater circumstances has disclosed certain things 
which worked out so well that any housewife will agree 
it might not be a bad idea to try them also in the Ameri- 
can home—right now in particular, when space almost 
everywhere is at such a premium. 

What are some of these Navy-spawned by-products 
of life in an atomic sub which could help cut friction and 
pressures in, say, a small apartment with children? 

Consider the half-bath at the kitchen entry. Whether 
you have one or plan one, odds are it is where it is largely 
to accommodate children without having them track 
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through the house. In trying for greater economy of bowl 
space, you probably won't have any more luck than they 
did in Seawolf. Some things are eternal. But the subma- 
riners found you can do a lot to get the sink out of the 
way when not in use by installing a neat stainless-metal 
drop-fixture like the one in a Pullman roomette. 

Given the plumbing, any half-bath will gain in turn- 
around space with one of these lightweight chain-and- 
fastener supported sinks that fold up against the wall. 
You can even hang one in a rear hall or side entry with 
room for sink only. Available through plumbing-supply 
houses, the drop-sink has possibilities for other home 
situations too, like the shop and the darkroom. Even, 
at some outlay for piping, in the garage. 


Reel Would Protect Little Heads 
One precaution that occurred to my wife when I took 
her through Seawolf—a spring-type reel in the wall to 
lower this type of sink slowly where little heads under- 
neath might be hurt by even a lightweight basin. 

Accordion-fold doors have also proved useful in 
atomic subs for solving the limited-space problems of 
lavatories. These doors can’t be suddenly swung out into 
a corridor to cause accidents. Nobody is going to injure 
hip, nose, or eye by walking into them in the dark. When 
open they do not intrude into areas where there is al- 
ready little enough space. There is no projecting hard- 
ware to catch at clothing in an emergency. Unlike the 
job of cutting, fitting, and hanging an ordinary door, 
their installation is relatively simple. 

True, the better ones are expensive. But the ease of 
maintenance (damp cloth) and decoration (plastic 


The author and his family visit Seawolf. Above: Mrs. Con- 
niff and Debbie. Emerging from hatch: Dick and his father. 
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sheathing is readily changed or adorned) more than off- 
sets initial cost in the long run. In a small apartment, 
housewives might look into accordion-folds as one an- 
swer for closets and between rooms, 

Some 200,000 separate items went to make Seawolf 
the masterpiece of undersea fighting capacity and liva- 
bility that she is. Every last one of those items was tested 
by the latest scientific procedures known to man—and 
some that most men haven't yet heard of. But while 
those aboard know pretty much where they stand with 
regard to anything you can think of from vegetables to 
ventilation, there is one detail of special interest to home- 
makers that is most unscientific. All that Seawolf's people 
are sure of is: “It works—for us!” 

You know how the experts say to arrange lighting on 
each side of your mirror for vanity or shaving purposes? 
How that’s best for light source, reflection, least glare 
and shadow, reduced eyestrain and such? In the atomic 
submarines they ran surveys and tests till they were 
groggy. Then they took a vote. Result: Throughout the 
atomic submarine fleet, fluorescent tubes are almost al- 
ways rigged above and below shaving mirrors. 


Spacesaving Comforts in Each Bunk 

This may have little effect on the number of nicks per 
shave aboard a rolling sub, but everybody seems satis- 
fied to let some future survey find that out. For now the 
crew is more interested in (and contented with) such 
spacesaving comforts for private living as each man’s 
four-inch foam rubber mattress; the zippered heavy 
plastic casing (in decorator green) which protects 
sheets, blankets, and mattress of his made-up bed while 


Lt. Cmdr. John H. Ebersole, medical officer, points out gas 


analyzer which checks sub’s atmosphere every two hours. 
Robert E. Hammond, $O2, USN 








At diving controls (I. to r.) Debbie, Cynthia, and Dick get 
the feel of world's second atomic vessel. Seawolf displaces 
more than 3000 tons and is manned by a crew of 102. 


Ice cream machine in stainless steel and tile galley de- 
lights young visitors. Biggest health problem during a 
cruise, says sub's medical officer, is keeping weight down. 


he’s on watch; the individual reading light in each bunk; 
individual ventilation control, and the plastic hanger- 
bag in which each man keeps his clothes without wrin- 
kling or getting in his own or anybody else’s way. 

Some form of this hanger-bag would be useful in a 
closet-pinched child’s room. It would need only a hook 
or fixture to hang from, but it would have to be as tough 
a plastic as the kind that stands up under Navy use. The 
pay-off: training of children, longer-lasting and better- 
looking clothes, and eye-worthy salvage of space. 

“A place for everything and everything in its place” 
was never a more imperative maxim than in a submarine. 
Like the too-snug home or apartment, the sub demands 
the kind of forethought which will let nothing fall on 
your head or bark your shins yet will keep everything 
handy or easy to get at without cramping the people 
who live there. By incredible maneuvering but without 
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Spacesaving storage unit for crewmen's personal washroom 
gear uses flush-mounted ice cube trays—an idea large fam- 
ilies can adopt to teach orderliness and good health habits. 


To fight cross-infection, dishes soaked 20 minutes in 180° 
water. For homes without automatic dishwashers atomic 
sub doctors recommend a metal strainer for this purpose. 


strain, the men in the undersea service bring about those 
conditions so well that another, still more vital motto 
holds true: “There is room in a submarine for everything 
but a mistake.” 

Even in Seawolf and her sister atomic subs, where 
there is 20-25 percent more room than in diesel-powered 
fleet type submarines, it is necessary to tuck things away 
in every conceivable cranny and to miniaturize as far as 
man’s physical frame, sense of proportion, and personal 
comfort will permit. A number of Seawolf's crew feel 
that there is a market which manufacturers are over- 
looking, and a big psychological boost for the walled-in 
consumer, in the scientific study and production of small 
scale furniture for homes. 

Seawolf has extra room because as an atomic sub she 
puts to sea with practically no other source of power 
but a golf ball-size chunk of enriched uranium-235. 
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On a cruise, Seawolf's only washing machine churns day and 
night. Other compartments feature such previously unknown 
luxuries as television, a juke box, and an electric organ. 
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Bunks have foam rubber mattresses, individual lights, venti- 
lation controls. Plastic hanger-bags (left upper corner) 
are an idea for children's rooms with limited closet space. 


Hence there is no need to carry space-consuming diesel 
fuel tanks or to surface for recharging bulky batteries. 

Her tiny piece of atomic fuel will drive the 3200 tons 
displaced by Seawolf at high speeds for immense dis- 
tances and for months on end, surfaced or submerged, 
without need for renewal. The nuclear reactor which 
utilizes this potent metallic fuel requires no air because 
it doesn’t burn anything. Furthermore, the Navy has 
solved the problem of how to revitalize atmosphere in- 
definitely in a submerged atomic submarine. 

But to be self-contained for power and air is not the 
same as having room to rattle around in. They are not 
yet ready for tennis courts in Seawolf. Exercise facilities, 
in fact, are badly needed. Seawolf’s reactor and its thick 
lead shielding take up plenty of space. So does the re- 
actor’s heat-exchanger system. And the complex steam 
lines. And the turbines which, besides propelling the 
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Photo taken during 1958's record submersion shows Chief 
Electrician Jay Gardiner on watch in reactor compartment. 
Source of power is chunk of uranium the size of a golf ball. 
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Framed on wall of crew's mess is Presidential flag, a gift 
from Ike after he was aboard Seawolf. Seats and tables in 
mess convert into comfortable movie seats with back rests. 


sub, provide power for all the other needs of 102 men: 
warmth, food, water, light, sanitation, wartare, etc. 

But in an atomic sub, space is only one of many house- 
keeping and health challenges. Take mildew. Take decor 
as a fatigue and psychologica! factor. Or airborne infec- 
tion. Or menus. Or cross-infection problems in the gal- 
ley. And weight-control. And clean-up of contamination. 
And anti-boredom measures for leisure time. To say 
nothing of a medical officer's two main jobs on an atomic 
submarine: radiation monitoring and atmosphere con- 
trol. 

In all these areas, some things learned in the nuclear- 
powered boats can be extremely helpful to housewives 
too. Others, suggested by the undersea Navy's needs, 
prove to be useless in a submarine but quite practical in 
the home. 


Among the former is the atomic sub rule for anything 
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Atomic-sub ideas for your home: drop-sink to save space, 
and lights above and below mirror to reduce shaving nicks. 


Officers’ wardroom is twice size of a conventional sub's. 
Hooks at edge of table keep chairs secure in rolling sea. 


Problem during 60-day dive was keeping occupied during 
leisure hours. Here crewmen gather around electric organ. 
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that is built-in: Make sure it can be made to slide out 
fast. That is essential, because in a submarine you never 
know when you may have to get at a piece of equipment 
in a hurry to repair it or make quick, crucial adjustments. 
Almost any such instrument is therefore mounted on 
foolproof tracks or glides and secured in front by four 
easily hand-turned set screws that keep it from riding 
out and hurting someone when the sub rolls. This rule, 
Seawolf and her sisters have learned from many an ex- 
perience, makes any spacesaving installation not only 
neat and safe but handy too. 


Navy Has Yet to Lick Mildew 

Mildew is something else. The nuclear Navy has yet to 
lick it. Fortunately, it affects only things stored in lockers 
between the inner and outer hulls. Lockers are put there, 
once again, to use all possible space. But because a sub- 
marine is always inevitably heating up the cold ocean, 
there is a condensation problem in this part of the vessel 
despite layers of paint and cork insulation over the outer 
steel. 

Any householder haunted by similar dampness in cel- 
lar or laundry can fight it with an electric dehumidifier. 

Condensation isn’t an atomic sub’s only drag on get- 
ting more mileage from its double-hull space—which in 
a fleet submarine would be crammed five feet deep on 
each side with fuel oil, Sheer curvature, resulting from 
the shape of any type sub, makes for a lot of waste space. 

Seawolf is quite content that the absence of fuel tanks 
provides so much inner space that can be used. Like a 
householder who makes reasonable plans for exploiting 
what space he has, her designers and crew try to make 
use of all flat surfaces, corners, and angular depths with- 
out letting it become an obsession, 

One thing they are obsessed with, however, is the 
general lesson learned in Seawolf—particularly on that 
60-day cruise—about the potential treachery of the most 
harmless-seeming substances. Her medical officer, Lt. 
Comdr. John H. Ebersole, has found that things used for 
years without ill effect become killers in a confined 
space. 


Homemade Mixtures Can Kill You 
The degree of danger would not be the same for a house- 


wife, he points out, because no house is shut up as tight 


as a submerged sub. Yet carbon tetrachloride, which 
they do not even allow aboard, can sicken and kill you 
in an ordinary room, and it is a foolhardy homemaker 
who will seek gleaming porcelain by the risky process 
of mixing any bleach solution with toilet bow] cleansers, 
rust removers, or ordinary household ammonia. They all 
combine to make deadly poison gas. 

Ammonia by itself is useful in the home but they've 
stopped using it altogether in Seawolf. They use in a 
carbon dioxide scrubber aboard the submarine (for re- 
vitalizing the air) one compound that could give rise to 
ammonia. If they smell the stuff while submerged, they 
want to know for sure that it’s coming from that machine. 

They have also had to ban from atomic submarines a 
certain all-purpose household and laundry liquid deter- 
gent. This scented cleaner (Continued on page 46) 
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An interview with Dr. Ronald W. Lamont-Havers, 
Medical Director of The Arthritis and Rheumatism 


ARTHRITIS 


Foundation. 


Or ALL THE disabling chronic diseases, the most 
serious and widespread is arthritis. It is the nation’s 
number one crippler. Almost 11 million people over the 
age of 14 are estimated to suffer from arthritis and other 
rheumatic maladies. Of these, about 4.5 million are vic- 
tims of rheumatoid arthritis. More than 25 percent of 
these are so seriously affected that their ability to work 
and care for themselves has been reduced. Each year as 
many as 147,000 victims are temporarily or permanently 
invalided. The problems thus created for the commu- 
nity, family, and individual grow daily more serious. 

Fortunately we are making significant advances in the 
war against rheumatic disease through better under- 
standing, better diagnosis and treatment, and expanded 
research. 


What does a person suffer from-when he says he has 
rheumatism? 

He may have any one of a number of rheumatic 
diseases — ailments marked by pain in the joints. or 
muscles and which often are inaccurately lumped to- 
gether as rheumatism or arthritis. Of every 100 patients 
suffering from “rheumatism” and seeking medical aid, 
about 40 may have rheumatoid arthritis, 30 may have 
osteoarthritis, 15 may have muscular rheumatism, neu- 
ritis, and sciatica. The rest may have traumatic arthritis, 
gout, rheumatic fever, or other forms of the disease. Of 
the more than 100 different forms of rheumatic disease, 
the most painful and disabling by far are rheumatoid 
arthritis and osteoarthritis. 


What is rheumatoid arthritis? 

It is a long-term, generalized disease of the entire 
body which produces inflammation of the joints. Occa- 
sionally it erupts suddenly and explosively but most 
often the onset is gradual, the first signs being fatigue, 
weight loss, general weakness, stiffness of the joints and 
muscles. As the disease develops, one or more joints be- 
come swollen, inflamed, and painful. The muscles about 
these joints knot up and go into spasms, freezing the 
joints so they become increasingly difficult to move. In 
extreme cases the arthritic joints fuse together, the 
muscles wither, deformity and crippling result. From 15 
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percent to 25 percent of all arthritics become progres- 
sively disabled and invalided. 


What is osteoarthritis? 

This is a form of arthritis that comes to almost every- 
one at or past middle life. In the majority of cases it pro- 
duces no serious symptoms, but in approximately 10 per- 
cent of the cases pain and disability may be marked. It 
is also known as degenerative joint disease because it 
attacks the bone and cartilage of the joints, particularly 
those which receive most use or stress over the years— 
the lower part of the spine, the knees, and big toe joints. 
X-ray findings may be misleading in providing a fair pic- 
ture of the ailment. It isn’t what the joint looks like, but 
how it works and feels that matters. By no means as seri- 
ous as rheumatoid arthritis, osteoarthritis contributes to 
the aches and pains that come with the passing years. 
Treatment most often consists of rest, physical therapy, 
the administration of pain-reducing drugs such as as- 
pirin. Overweight, bad posture, and physical and mental 
stress can aggravate the disease. 


Who gets rheumatoid arthritis? 

This is a disease of all ages, striking infants as well as 
the aged, but it hits hardest at young adults. Four out 
of every five cases occur between the ages of 25 and 50. 
Sex seems a factor in susceptibility, with two to three 
women being affected to every man. Striking a high per- 
centage of wives, mothers, and homemakers, it often 
creates serious psychological and economic problems for 
the family. 


What causes rheumatoid arthritis? 

We do not know, although a number of factors seem 
to be involved in helping bring on the disease. Among 
the currently suspected possible causes are an allergic 
reaction and a living organism—a virus or other microbe. 
Pregnancy and jaundice have been known temporarily 
to interrupt the course of rheumatoid arthritis for reasons 
that remain a mystery. The ailment might also be 
brought on by emotional tensions or disturbances, in- 
fections, allergies, fatigue, injury, shock, and exposure. 
But none of these seem (Continued on page 62) 
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T.R. (shown campaigning, 1900) gained fame as trust-buster, 
peace-maker, promoter of Panama Canal and national parks. 


T. R.’s Rough 


Teddy Roosevelt’s determined 
fight to build a strong 

body changed his whole life. In 
a real sense, Teddy’s victory 
over asthma had its effect on the 


course of history. 


by RICHARD DUNLOP 


Teddy’s Methods Help Asthma Sufferers Today 


Did Theodore Roosevelt discover a new therapy for asthma 
more than 80 years ago? He was at least on the right 
track, according to two researchers who report significant 
success with a two-year program of physical conditioning 
employing many of the techniques the 26th president 
used as a boy. 

Asthmatic children often develop a dread of physical 
exercise and have trouble adjusting to a group, report 
Merle S, Scherr, M.D, and Lawrence Frankel. Overpro- 
tective parents and fear of another crippling attack cause 
young victims to avoid exercise even during periods when 
_ they are free of asthma, This, say the ‘hers, can lead 

to great mental ng and loss of the initiative and 
confidence n to healthy living. ° 


With 25 boys and girls, ages six to 14, suffering moderate 
to severe asthma, the “Bucking Bronchos” (so-called be- 
cause they are bucking bronchial asthma) began with 
breathing exercises daily and whenever they felt an attack 
coming on. Then they sat and practiced elbow circling or 
stood with their feet slightly apart and twirled their arms 
in the windmill exercise. 

In the Charleston YMCA gym they learned to climb a 
26-foot knotted rope, then started on an unknotted one. 
Within three weeks they had mastered both ropes and 
won new confidence in themselves. 

Horizontal bars—the same kind used by Teddy Roose- 


-velt in 1871—helped the youngsters develop strength and 


sureness. Competing not against each other, but against 
their own records, they practiced tumbling, used the flying 
rings, did calisthenics to lively music. As they grew 
stronger and more confident, they worked out with the 
medicine ball and took up swimming and basketball. 


pg The boys learned judo, wrestling, and boxing. And just 
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Ride to Vigorous Health 


THREE GENERATIONS ago a thin, asthmatic boy 
doggedly set about to make himself into a man—a man 
who has gone down in history as the embodiment of 
vigorous health. Last fall, almost exactly 100 years after 
his birth, two researchers in Charleston, West Virginia, 
reported for the first time on a modern program for the 
physical conditioning of asthmatic children. Their meth- 
ods are strikingly similar to those employed by the boy. 

The boy Teddy Roosevelt was crippled with bronchial 
asthma. He often had to sleep sitting up. When even 
then he could not get his breath, his father bundled him 
into a carriage and drove through the deserted streets of 
New York, hoping the fresh air would do him good. The 
family doctor prescribed medicated cigars. Teedie, as 
his sisters called him, was considered too weak to go to 
school or even to play with other boys. His parents shook 
their heads despairingly when they saw how hesitant 
and timid he had become. Perhaps a vacation at a camp 


oo ee wonky eee ee Se ee instructors 
showed them only defensive tactics. 

For some, Gils hte thats Ser eeeiehecien with glovdien! 
exercise of any kind, Yet only three boys dropped out. 
The youngsters not only showed far less fear of asthmatic 
attacks, but also increased their school, church, and home 
activities. The severity and frequency of their attacks 
decreased. In the year before joining the program, almost 
half had been hospitalized by asthma. Since then, none 
has had to return to the hospital. 

They became happier and more able to adjust to life 
around them. They went to summer camps, hiked, took 
part in school sports. Some became newsboys and delivery 
boys, doing things that would have frightened them not 
long before. On school playgrounds, they won new friends 
and new respect. 

At a year-end achievement party each receives an 
award, not for any competitive victory over the others 
but in recognition of his own improvement. Parents, physi- 
cal instructors, and patients worked together to make the 
program a successful adjunct to good allergy management. 
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A skinny, wheezing Roosevelt went to the Dakota Bad Lands 
to make a man of himself, took quickly to the rough life. 


Photos: The Bettmann Archive 
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On roundups at his ranch, he worked 16 hours a day. ‘'! get 
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pretty sleepy,’’ he wrote home, ‘‘but | feel strong as a bear.”’ 
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When three rustlers stole from Teddy’s ranch, he trailed them into 
the Bad Lands, captured them singlehandedly, disarmed them, 
and brought them back to justice. He stopped along the trail to 
take this picture of himself guarding the badmen, so he could 
prove to the folks back home that this exciting tale was true. 


Collection of antlers shows how Roosevelt's Elkhorn Ranch 
got its name, Photo (c. 1875) is from T.R.’s own album. 


in the north woods of Maine would help his condition. 


Early in the summer of 1871 sickly, 12-year-old Teddy 
climbed uncertainly down from the New York train and 
got into the waiting stagecoach that would take him to 
Moosehead Lake. With him on the rattling ride through 
the mountains were two tousle-headed young hellions 
who stared scornfully at him. From behind thick glasses 
Teddy's nearsighted eyes peered at them 

“What you staring at, Four Eyes?” one boy demanded. 

Teddy looked out the window as if he had not heard 
the question. The boys tittered. That night in camp they 
badgered him until at last he put up his puny fists and 
fought. First one boy and then the other shoved and 
punched him until he was sobbing in angry frustration. 

Years later Roosevelt remembered, “The worst feature 
was that when I finally tried to fight them I discovered 
that either one singly could not only handle me with 
easy contempt but handle me so as not to hurt me much, 
and yet to prevent my doing any damage whatever in 
return.” 

That night at Moosehead Lake the boy went sobbing 
to bed. He grimly made up his mind never again to be 
put in such a helpless position. It would not be easy. 
Asthma had always struck him down whenever his health 
appeared to be improving. His earliest memories were 
of lying in bed gasping for breath. The year before, 
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Old woodcut shows Teddy's cattle brands. Both his 
ranches were near Medora, in Dakota Territory. 


hoping the change would improve his health, his family 
had taken him abroad. A fellow traveler on the steamer 
returning from Europe described him as “a tall, thin lad 
with bright eyes and legs like pipestems.” 

When Teddy was li, his father had put his arms 
around the boy’s thin shoulders and said, “Theodore, 
you have the brains, but brains are of comparatively little 
use without the body. You have got to make your body, 
and it lies with you to make it. It’s dull, hard work, but 
you can do it.” 

He had taken the boy upstairs in the Roosevelt house 
on East 20th Street in New York and showed him a 
small gymnasium he had outfitted. When his “asmer” 
(as Teddy spelled it in his boyhood diaries) allowed, he 
exercised. But he made slow progress. 

After he returned from his humiliating summer at 
Moosehead Lake, Teddy really went to work in the 
gymnasium. 

His sister Corinne later wrote, “I can see him now 
faithfully going through various exercises, at different 
hours of the day, to broaden out the chest narrowed by 
this terrible shortness of breath, to make the limbs and 
back strong and able to bear the weight of what was 
coming to him later in life.” 

Daily Teddy worked on the horizontal bars. He meas- 
ured himself regularly, noting down each slight gain in 
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Along the frontier, T.R. (back row, marked X) was called a four-eyed dude until he whipped an armed bully in a tavern brawl. 


his chest, thighs, shoulders, or arms. He strove to excel 
his own record for each exercise. 

His father watched his slow but unmistakable prog- 
ress. Then one day he took Teddy to a boxing teacher. 
That first day in the ring Teddy cringed in the corner 
and longed for the moment when the lesson would be 


over. 

“I was a painfully slow and awkward pupil,” he said 
later, “and certainly worked two or three years before 
I made any perceptible improvement whatever.” 

Despite his timidity, Teddy kept coming back to the 
boxing class. Then one day he surprised his boxing 
master by winning a pewter mug in a class tournament. 

“It happened that I was pitted in succession against 
a couple of reedy striplings who were even worse than 
I was,” he said. He kept the mug in his bedroom, where 
he could see it when he was gasping with asthma. 

By the time he was 17, Teddy Roosevelt was strong 
enough to go away to Harvard. He wore prominent side- 
burns which failed to hide the anemic pallor of his face. 
Because of his asthma, his doctor insisted that he live on 
the third floor of a rooming house instead of in the damp 
ground floor rooms which were the only ones available 
in the dormitory. 

But Teddy had no intention of attending college as 
a semi-invalid, He bought a jump rope and, donning a 
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pair of red and white striped stockings and a pair of 
shorts, he marched out on the staid floor of Hemenway 
Gymnasium. At that time skipping rope was considered 
a girl’s sport, but Teddy skipped industriously by the 
hour. He ignored the catcalls because he knew the exer- 
cise was strengthening his leg muscles. Soon dozens of 
other students were skipping rope. 

Teddy proved a bright and popular student. He boxed 
and wrestled all comers, although he was usually the 
loser. He rambled through Boston and out into the coun- 
tryside. Still asthma tortured him. He wrote to his father, 
“I cannot speak without blowing like an abridged hip- 
popotamus. It does not inconvenience me very much. 
Excuse my writing, the asthma has made my hand 
tremble awfully.” 

After graduation from Harvard in 1880, Teddy at- 
tended Columbia Law School briefly, then ventured into 
politics. For two years he was a member of the New 
York Assembly, but was defeated in the election of 1884. 
Smarting under this setback and crushed by the tragic 
death of his young wife, he was at 25 once more miser- 
able. His old enemy asthma reasserted itself. Roosevelt 
determined to go to the Dakota Bad Lands. He would 
buy a ranch, live with the burning heat of summer and 
the winter blizzards, and make a man of himself. 

One chilly September morning (Continued on page 55) 
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The 
Growing Threat 


of Lung Cancer 


“Lung cancer is on the increase=-—it's now the leading cause 


of cancer deaths in the United States. 


So serious is 


the epidemic proportion of this disease that the 


American Cancer Society has invested over $2 million in 


lung cancer research in hopes of finding a cure.” 


WCW ium BROWN —the name is fictitious for obvious 
reasons—is a successful businessman in a large Southern 
city. Had he drawn up a personal balance sheet last spring 
it would have shown that life had been good to him. At 55, 
he owned a thriving business and an attractive home. His 
married life had been generally happy, and he had two 
sons doing well in college. He could look forward to a 
comfortable retirement. Except for minor ailments, he had 
enjoyed excellent health all his life. 

It is true that over a period of months Brown had noted 
that he coughed with increasing frequency, but he paid 
little attention. All smokers coughed and Brown was a 
two-packs-a-day man. He had also noted an increasing 
shortness of breath but accepted this as a normal part of 
the aging process. There had been a slight decrease in 
weight, which was put down on the good side of the ledger. 
Also, he had had a slight chest pain—but nothing serious 
enough to bother a doctor with. Then one morning last 
June while brushing his teeth he coughed deeply and 
brought up sputum slightly streaked with blood. 

Brown, of course, had read about lung cancer and its 
apparent association with smoking. From time to time he 
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even had vague thoughts about cutting down on cigarettes, 
or giving them up. Now as he shaved, he ran through the 
lung cancer symptoms he knew. He particularly remem- 
bered bloody sputum, By the time he was ready for break- 
fast he was frankly worried. He drank his coffee a little 
faster than usual, and instead of driving to his office, he 
went to his doctor. 

The physician’s suspicions were immediately aroused. 
Yet a number of things could cause chest pain, cough, 
weight loss, bloody sputum—such things as lung abscess, 
inflammation, tuberculosis. The first step in the diagnostic 
ritual was special chest x-rays. When they revealed a sus- 
picious shadow, his doctor advised Brown to go to a chest 
surgeon. 

Two days later Brown reported to the specialist and 
another set of x-rays was taken. Then came a sputum test. 
Lung cancer frequently sheds cells which the pathologist 
can identify in specimens from the deep chest. This test 
gave a positive answer. To resolve all possible doubts, a 
bronchoscopic examination followed. A slender tube was 
slipped down Brown’s throat. Through the barrel of this 
instrument the specialist can often see the cancer—and 
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sweep up loose cells with a nylon brush for laboratory 
study. Or, he can take a pinch of the suspicious mass for 
positive diagnosis by a pathologist. This test, too, said yes. 
Brown had lung cancer. 

“Those two words—lung cancer—are the ugliest in all 
medicine,” says one physician. After diagnosis is made the 
doctor faces a problem: Shall he tell the patient? 

The clinic physician felt Brown had sufficient emotional 
stability to face facts, so he told him the truth. Brown 
asked about his chances. Once again, the examining phy- 
sician decided to tell the whole truth. 

Of 100 people who get lung cancer today, 45 will be in- 
operable by the time they consult a doctor. Their cancer 
is so widespread that surgery would be futile. Chests of the 
remaining 55 will be opened. This is drastic surgery and 
a considerable number of patients will die of it—as many 
as 11 of the 55. Inspection of the chest cavity will often 
give clear evidence of cancer spread—possibly even to the 
heart itself. In such cases the surgeon often leaves the lung 
untouched. He simply closes the wound and “backs out.” 
These patients—perhaps 12 of the group—will be dead in 
a few months. 

By now the original 100 has dwindled to 32 patients, 
These are “resectable”—operable. The surgeon removes all 
or part of the diseased lung—and prays that no cancer 
seeds have been left behind. But in a distressingly large 
percentage of cases, clusters of these cells are lurking in 
hidden recesses. Their growth continues. According to 
present statistics only five of the 32 patients who survive 
the operation will be alive—and presumably cured—at the 
end of five years. Thus the score stands: five survivors out 
of 100 victims. 


He Stopped Smoking—Too Late 

Grim as these statistics were, Brown accepted them with 
outward calm. Advised that haste was all-important, he 
made a rough calculation. He thought a week would be 
sufficient to get his affairs in order. It was, understandably 
enough, a bad week. On advice of the physician, Brown 
stopped smoking. 

When he reported to the hospital there was still much 
to be done. Before lung cancer surgery, doctors have to 
answer an all-important question. Can the patient get 
along with one lung—or will he face a gasping suffocation 
that leads to heart failure, and can be even worse than 
lung cancer itself? The average healthy adult has about 
eight times as much lung function as needed in sedentary 
activity. But years of heavy smoking wreck lung tissue 
and erase the margin of safety. “Then,” says Dr. Alton 
Ochsner, internationally known chest surgeon, “we have 
only the dregs to work with.” 

Brown’s tests indicated that he would have hardly 
enough lung reserve to get by. During the next three days 
he took a course of breathing exercises to help prepare for 
life with one lung. 

Finally, the day of surgery arrived. 

In many kinds of surgery one is impressed by the deli- 
cacy of the technique, the artistry of the surgeon. In the 
pneumonectomy—lung removal—the strongest impression 
is of the bloody massiveness of the operation. 

Brown was propped on his side on the table, arm above 
head. A tube was slipped down his windpipe so the anes- 
thesiologist would have a clear airway. Then the surgeon 
made a great, sweeping incision extending nearly halfway 
around Brown’s body. It began under the nipple, dipped 
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underneath the arm, and ended just short of the spine. 

Layers of skin, fat, and muscle were parted—exposing 
the ribs. With heavy shears, the fifth rib was removed and 
discarded. Spreaders were then applied to push other ribs 
apart, The resulting opening was vast, cavernous, There 
was good reason for this. With lung cancer it is essential 
for the surgeon to minutely examine the entire chest cavity 
for signs of cancer’s spread. 

With Brown’s chest cavity fully exposed, the first step 
was to sever the pulmonary artery. Two ties of cotton, 
about an inch apart, choked off the flow of blood. Then the 
artery was cut between the ties. Ends of the stump leading 
to the heart were curled back, delicately sutured. 


Cancerous Area Removed 

Next the two pulmonary veins were similarly treated. 
That left one final point of attachment for the lung—the 
main bronchus, one of the Y-forks from the windpipe. 
This, too, was clamped and cut, and then the lung was 
lifted out of Brown’s chest. Subsequent examination 
showed the cancer to be approximately the size of a goose 
egg. 

After the removal of the lung the surgeon again turned 
his attention to the bronchus. It is vitally important that 
this be sealed off with absolute tightness—otherwise bac- 
teria-laden air from the outside might seep into the chest 
cavity to cause devastating infection. Once the tube was 
sutured tightly as possible a bit of tissue was borrowed 
from the chest wall and grafted over the end. The seal was 
then checked much as inner tubes are checked for leaks. 
The chest cavity was filled with saline solution, Telltale 
bubbles would have forewarned observers of a leak. In 
Brown’s case the seal was tight. 

A minute examination of the chest cavity came next. 
Often there are little pea-sized or grape-sized cancers, 
usually a gray-pink in color, along lymphatic ducts. These 
are meticulously dissected away. So are any other bits of 
obviously cancerous tissue—a painstaking task that may 
take up to six hours. But Brown was fortunate. There was 
no indication that the cancer had spread beyond the lung. 

Before closing the operative wound in Brown’s chest, 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
The House of Delegates of the American Medical As- 
sociation has taken no definitive action on the possible 
connection between cancer and smoking, There is still 
considerable difference of opinion among medical 
authorities on this controversial subject. 





there were several final steps to be taken. Chest nerves 
were injected with pain-deadening drugs whose effect will 
persist for several days. Then ribs were pulled back into 
place and wired together. Finally, the gaping wound was 
closed. Pioneer surgeons, shocked by the huge emptiness 
left after lung excision, sometimes removed ribs so the 
outside chest wall would cave in, partially filling the space. 
Today there are no worries on this score. Doctors now 
know that the remaining lung enlarges to fill part of the 
space, and the rest is soon filled in with fibrous tissue. 
For a day after surgery Brown was in an oxygen tent—to 
ease the burden of work on his remaining lung. Despite 
drugs injected in chest nerves he was beset by an almost 
constant pain. Coughing was (Continued on page 54) 
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Use Your Head = 
Save Your Feet 


Jam your feet into shoes that don’t fit properly and you’re 


asking for pain and trouble. Good posture, a graceful walk, and a great part 


of your general health depends on how you treat your feet. 


WE CRAM FEET into ill-fitting shoes, prop them on 
high heels, and permit minor infections to go unat- 
tended. It is littke wonder that by high-school age, the 
majority of us have foot troubles. 

None of this is necessary. With a minimum of care, our 
feet should give a lifetime of good, painless service. In 
many respects, the human foot is a remarkable piece of 
engineering construction. It contains 26 bones laced to- 

gether with 107 ligaments 

and supported by 19 mus- 

cles. The bones are lev- 

ered to absorb shocks, 

gradually and gracefully. 

Heels on shoes are a 

major source of foot trou- 

ble. They didn’t come 

along until men started 

riding horses and needed 

heels to hold feet in stirrups. From this point onward, 

heels have grown more and more freakish. Heels that 

are too high lead to bad posture, and bad posture leads 
to backache, headache, muscular cramps, fatigue. 

One well-known orthopedic surgeon, Dr. Dudley J. 
Morton of New York, observes: “The best kind of shoes 
for women are the kind she wore as a girl—low-heeled 
oxfords. A woman's foot troubles often begin when she 
starts buying shoes in the women’s department.” 

If shoes are too pointed, they cause “hammer” toes 
(toes that resemble a hammer). The pointed shoes rub 
and this produces corns. They also distribute weight so 
poorly that painful calluses on the bottom of the feet de- 
velop. They twist large and small toes out of shape to 
cause bunions and other kinds of grief. 

Point number one in good foot care is to get shoes 
that fit. Never buy shoes by size; have your feet meas- 
ured. Late afternoon is the best time to buy shoes. Feet 
swell during the day and are slightly larger at that time. 
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More specifically, women’s shoes should have inch- 
and-a-half heels—no higher. Toes should be broad 
enough to prevent cramping. Shoes should fit snugly to 
give support, and should be half an inch longer than the 
longest toe. Don’t like the looks of such shoes? Remem- 
ber one thing. The bad disposition that often goes with 
aching feet is a greater social handicap than shoes a little 
on the roomy side. Another point: “Party” shoes, worn 
for short periods, do little harm, but such high-heeled 
shoes shouldn’t be worn while shopping, doing house- 
work, or at a place of employment. 

What about “health” shoes? Doctors contend that there 
is no such thing—well-fitting, well-designed shoes, yes. 
Health shoes, no. 

You have seen men in white coats in shoe stores. The 
white coats suggest that they are doctors. This is almost 
never so. As a rule, they are shoe salesmen. Yet thou- 
sands of people take their advice on correcting foot ills. 
One might as well accept a shoe clerk's advice on treat- 
ing infantile. paralysis or 
lumbago. If your feet hurt, 
go to a specialist: an or- 
thopedist who is medically 
trained. If your foot ail- 
ments are minor, tempo- 
rary relief may be pro- 
vided by a chiropodist or 
podiatrist (the terms are 
interchangeable). 

Suppose you haven't taken proper care of your feet— 
most of us haven’t. Your feet hurt. What can you do 
about it? Poor posture and poorly-fitting shoes throw 
stresses on bony foot structures not meant to carry major 
weight. The problem is to get weight distributed the way 
it should be. Often this means arch supports. 

Some orthopedists make casts of the foot and mould 
leather supports to fit the patient. Others rely on their 
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eyes and knowledge of foot anatomy. They snip off 
wafers of leather and fit them into the support until the 
desired shape and height is achieved. 

Corns are a common source of foot misery, A corn is 
simply a mass of dead skin cells with a sensitive core. 
They are caused by excessive rubbing. Cutting corns is 
not advisable. Such bathroom surgery can lead to serious 
infection. Besides, it does not get at the root of the trou- 
ble. Every drug store has a shelf full of corn removers. 
What about them? 

Mainly, they are salicylic 

acid. If used carelessly, 

this acid can cause serious 

trouble. In people with 

diabetes, and people with 

circulatory disorders, corn 

removers can lead to ul- 

cers that may resist heal- 

ing for months or years. 

The safest home treatment is a simple non-medicated 
moleskin plaster. This plaster won’t remove the corn, 
but it will lessen pressure and pain. If the corn sufferer 
then shifts to comfortable, non-rubbing shoes, the corn 
will disappear. In brief, a well-fitting shoe is the best 
corn remover. 

Bunions, caused mainly by pointed shoes, present a 
more serious problem, When toes are cramped, the ends 
of bones next to the toes, and especially the big toe, 
thicken, and heavy calluses form. At times, the condition 
becomes serious enough to require surgery. Afterward, 
bones are held in place by strapping or a plaster cast. A 
long course of exercises may restore normal function. 

Ingrown toenails are another painful nuisance. They 
result, of course, from nails growing into the skin of the 
toe. The cause suggests the cure. Shoes that fit well will 
prevent cramping and proper nail-cutting (nails should 
be cut straight across ) will protect the skin. 

A sometimes troublesome complaint is athlete’s foot. 
It’s caused by a fungus, which gets within the skin to 
cause blistering and scaling. Mostly, it is a minor nui- 
sance. 

Curing athlete’s foot is mainly a problem of personal 
hygiene. Feet should be washed daily and dried thor- 
oughly. It is vitally important to keep feet dry. Boric acid 
foot powders help, and so does ordinary talcum. Socks or 
stockings should be changed daily. 

As a rule, these home measures will clear up mild cases 
of athlete’s foot. Simple sanitation is enough to do the 
job. If the ailment persists, see a physician. 

Proportionately, the feet have more sweat glands than 
any other portion of the body. What can be done about 
excessive perspiration? Frequent bathing and dusting 
powders help. Shoes which ventilate the feet—such as 
openwork sandals—also aid in keeping feet dry. It isn’t 
wise to use astringents which shut off perspiration. In ex- 
treme situations, specific medical aid may be required. 

In itself, perspiration is odorless. Odor arises only 
when bacteria, normally present on the skin, attack per- 
spiration and break it down into odoriferous end prod- 
ucts. There are several methods of attacking unpleasant 
odor. One is to keep feet dry—mainly with powders. 
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Another is to destroy the bacteria that give rise to the 
odors. Fortunately, the latter is readily accomplished by 
means of the new bactericidal soaps. These soaps contain 
hexachlorophene, a potent bacteria murderer. When 
these soaps are used in the bath, they leave a protective 
coating on the skin, a coating that keeps bacteria—and 
the odors that go with them—at a minimum. 

Some footaches can be traced to poor circulation. 
Blood flow can be helped by elevating the feet from time 
to time. The man with his feet on his desk may not be 
attractive to his boss, or the housewife with feet propped 
on the kitchen table may cause neighbors to lift eye- 
brows. But our abused feet approve of such treatment. 

“Contrast plunges” are also good circulation stimu- 
lators—alternately dipping feet in hot and cold water. 
The hot water should be as hot as the feet can stand. They 
should be held in it a minute and a half; then placed in 
cold water for half a minute. The cycle, repeated five or 
six times, is an excellent circulation stimulator. 

Good walking habits also help lessen foot strain. A 
splay-footed, or pigeon-toed gait throws stresses where 
nature didn’t intend them to fall. 

A good part of these foot miseries have their begin- 
nings in childhood—and are avoidable. Extreme care 
should be taken in buying shoes for children. Most 
babies start life with nearly perfect feet. Yet by the age 
of six an estimated 40 per- 
cent of the nation’s chil- 
dren have developed foot 
ailments, How can this be 
avoided? How can we 
give our children a good 
start toward foot health? 

The first rule is to avoid 

hand-me-down shoes— 

which almost never fit 

properly. Another point to remember is that children’s 
feet grow at an astonishing rate. On the average, a child 
will outgrow a pair of shoes in three months. 

Demand careful fitting when buying children’s shoes. 
The shoe should be %-inch longer than the longest toe. 
Leather shoes are best, since they give more foot sup- 
port. Canvas shoes are all right for play, but should not 
be worn constantly. In summer, it is good for a child to 
go barefoot—provided there is a soft underfooting: 
lawns, sandy beaches, woods, It isn’t, however, good to 
go barefoot on hard, unyielding surfaces: concrete, as- 
phalt, and such. This same rule, incidentally, is good in 
the home. It is all right to go barefoot while vacuuming 
the rugs—where there is a soft, uneven surface to stand 
on. It isn’t good to go barefoot on a hard floor. 

Add up the score. We abuse’our feet unmercifully and 


are surprised when they complain. People who would 
never attempt to reduce a fracture, or remove an ap- 


pendix, practice surgery on their own feet, and douse 
them with medicines they know nothing about. It is 
little wonder that painful feet are a major source of 
human misery. 

If we would wear shoes that fit, rest our feet when 
they are tired, and go to a doctor when they hurt, most 
foot troubles would disappear. END 
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MEN BEHIND THE 
MEDICAL MIRACLES 


PART Ill 


Cortisone is the potent anti-arthritis, anti-inflammatory hormone which opened the door to great 


advances in treatment of many diseases. But there wasn’t enough cortisone to test in human 


patients until Lewis H. Sarett, Ph.D., synthesized it by devising 30 critical chemical reactions 


to “hook” 50-odd atoms of carbon, hydrogen. and oxygen into precisely the right arrangement. 
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"The Cortisone 
Chess Game 


On THE MORNING of September 21, 1948, a 29- 
year-old woman patient at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minnesota, couldn’t get out of bed. She had suffered 
from rheumatoid arthritis for four years. Her stiff, 
swollen, painful joints became progressively worse until 
she was completely crippled. On that fateful morning 
she was given an injection of a new drug. Nothing hap- 
pened. The next day she was given a second injection, 
again with no improvement. 

But when she awoke on September 23, she rolled over 
in bed with ease and most of her muscular pain had dis- 
appeared. By the next day, painful morning stiffness had 
completely vanished. Less than a week after the first 
injection, the formerly crippled woman went on an 
exultant three-hour shopping tour. 

She was the first human patient to receive cortisone, 
administered by Dr. Philip Hench. A decade has passed 
since the medical world was startled by incredible stories 
of “hopelessly” crippled rheumatoid arthritis patients 
who discarded their crutches and wheel chairs after 
cortisone treatment. Since then many other adrenal hor- 
mones of greater potency have been synthesized. The 
power, side effects, and modes of action of these astound- 
ing chemical regulators are continually studied by in- 
vestigators who probe incessantly into many mysteries 
that still remain. But it was cortisone and its protective 
action against virtually all kinds of inflammations which 
opened the door to profoundly new medical concepts of 
the cause and nature of disease. Today, thousands of 
scientists pursue these concepts and applications in one 
of the most exciting (and intricate and costly) areas of 
medical research. 

The story of cortisone as a landmark in medicine is 
fairly familiar to the public. The chemical side of the 
story is less well known. It involves the work of many 
dedicated men who sought an elusive goal through years 
of hope and bitter discouragement. In the middle 1930's, 
Dr. Edward C. Kendall of the Mayo Foundation, Prof. 
Tadeus Reichstein of Switzerland, and other workers 
isolated a group of chemically pure compounds from the 
cortex, or outer layer of the adrenal glands, which they 
hoped might have medical uses. Kendall named his com- 
pounds for the alphabet. By 1944 he succeeded, in asso- 
ciation with chemists of Merck Research Laboratories, 
in synthesizing Compound A. 
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The substance had some activity, but was considered 
a failure, a bitter end to years of costly effort. There 
remained another substance, Compound E, which Ken- 
dall had isolated in 1936, almost simultaneously with 
Reichstein. 

In 1944, Merck hired a young organic chemist, Lewis 
H. Sarett, Ph.D., for a specific assignment: synthesize 
Compound E. The molecule was so complex that for 
years it had resisted efforts of chemists to manufacture 
it from raw materials. The challenge was enormous. The 
cortisone molecule has a steroid nucleus or central frame- 
work common to many potent body chemicals: sex hor- 
mones, cholesterol, vitamin D, digitalis, and others. But 
the position of atoms and the addition or subtraction of 
chains of atoms give tremendous differences in action. 
Sarett faced a put-and-take problem: Put a particular 
atom in a particular place on the steroid nucleus, take 
another one away, do it all by bringing together chem- 
ical compounds which react with each other. In 1944 
Sarett achieved the first synthesis of cortisone and pro- 
duced a pitifully few grams at a cost of many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, years of his own time, and count- 
less years of accumulated knowledge contributed by 
chemists who laid the groundwork for advances. 

It took another two years for Merck chemists to sim- 
plify Sarett’s synthesis enough to produce a pound and 
a half of cortisone. This was enough to begin clinical 
trials, and a few days after Doctor Hench received a 
small supply, a new page in the history of medicine was 
written. 

Sarett was a youthful 26 when he synthesized corti- 
sone. Today he’s a somewhat older but youthful looking 
man whose quiet manner, contemplative eyes, and finely 
chiseled features give him something of the aspect of 
ascetic and scholar. This, along with the spare, slim body 
build appropriate to an ivory tower recluse, is in part 
deceiving, for he has an abiding love of the outdoors. 
He was a varsity wrestler, a hot tennis threat, is a skilled 
trout fisherman, and as a boy he spent summers on 
cattle ranches in Wyoming and Utah, building fences 
and serving as camp cook. 

The day I talked with him he was looking forward 
to a trip to Bermuda with his wife, along with three 
other couples, and my impression of the anticipated 


daily routine was starkly (Continued on page 61) 
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Doctor Florey’s 
Restless Mind 


Twelve years after its discovery, enough penicillin to treat a single patient was laboriously 
produced in a remarkable “‘brewery” designed by England’s Sir Howard Florey. Out of “‘bedpans 
and other somewhat comical pieces of apparatus’ emerged a revolutionary medical era. 
It gave physicians new weapons against infections and made “antibiotic”? a household word. 


Peniciiiin WAS DISCOVERED in September 
1928, when Sir Alexander Fleming observed that a cul- 
ture plate had become contaminated by a mold which 
“grew” something that inhibited the growth of germs. 
The first dose of crude penicillin was given to a human 
patient more than 12 years later, on Lincoln’s birthday 
in 1941. 

Why so many wasted years between the discovery and 
the use of penicillin? Partly because no one dreamed of 
the fabulous lifesaving powers of the drug when Fleming 
published his report and suggested that the unknown 
agent might be of some use in human infections. There 
was another reason, stated years later by Fleming him- 
self: 

“I failed to concentrate this substance from lack of 
sufficient chemical assistance.” 

Never was the need for scientific teamwork in de- 
velopment of complex modern drugs more poignantly 
underscored. In the decade and a half since penicillin 
began to come into widespread medical use, the tools 
and skills of biological research and the intricate team- 
work of men and women who apply them have advanced 
so enormously—in medical schools, universities, research 
centers, and laboratories of pharmaceutical firms—that 
the obstacles and tribulations of men who first got peni- 
cillin precariously out of the test tube seem almost to 
belong to another era. 

Penicillin was born in England and delivered in a 
“brewery” of the School of Pathology at Oxford. Its 
labor pains were prodigious. Attending doctors were 
members of the famous Oxford team headed by Sir 
Howard Florey, a pathologist, who with Fleming and 
Dr. Ernst Chain shared a Nobel Prize in medicine in 1945. 

Sir Howard is no stranger to this country. A recent 
visit to attend an antibiotics conference in Washington 
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stirred memories of a prior visit by him and Dr. Norman 
Heatley, at a time when England was in a deadly war 
for survival and efforts of the U. S. Government and 
American pharmaceutical firms were enlisted to speed 
the mass production of penicillin. 

Sir Howard is a quiet-spoken man of gentle humor, 
with dark hair beginning to be salted with gray, ruddy 
complexion, friendly gray eyes, and a restlessly inquisi- 
tive mind which dwells reluctantly on past achievements. 
He gave the opening paper in the current Lederle 
Science Lecture series and discussed, not antibiotics, but 
basic research in heart and arterial disease. In the audi- 
ence were several researchers who remembered the 
evening 17 years before when they sat down at a res- 
taurant table with Sir Howard and Doctor Heatley (“Not 
a very fancy restaurant,” one remarked, “we were all 
rather short of cash that night.” ) and discussed whether 
penicillin should or could be produced in quantity. 

England was blacked out, the Battle of Britain was 
raging, and the worst period of enemy bombing was at 
its peak in September 1940, when efforts to concentrate 
enough penicillin to treat a human patient got seriously 
under way. The problem was to grow Fleming’s mold 
strain on shallow liquid, collect the juices, and concen- 
trate the exceedingly minute amounts of penicillin they 
contained. A new kind of “brewery” was created in 
which molds were nurtured and incubated in hundreds 
of shallow vessels as tenderly as premature babies. 

“We used bedpans and other somewhat comical 
pieces of apparatus,” Sir Howard recalls. 

Old-fashioned bedpans with a lid were ideal for the 
purpose, but only a few could be found, for the rash 
march of progress had largely replaced them with mod- 
ern, streamlined, lid-less pans of lesser utility, antibi- 
otically speaking. Manufacturers (Continued on page 57) 
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How to Keen 
a Husband 


~ from 


Cracking Up 
On the Jou 


Every wife who's worried about a husband 


who takes his job too seriously should make him 
read this article. It will be more effective than 


a tranquilizer because it can solve his problem. 


by FRANK W. GRAY 


Lasr YEAR an estimated one-third of all prescriptions 
filled by pharmacists was for tranquilizers or sedatives 
of some kind. Men far outnumbered women as customers 
for such “chemical crutches.” What’s behind this des- 
perate search for tranquility, the prevalence of heart 
conditions in men over 40, the shorter life expectancy 
of men as compared to women, the rising trend in nerv- 
ous disorders? 

We know that the pressures of modern business can 
promote a case of jitters. Let’s take a look at some of 
these “tension builders” that impair mental equilibrium 
and destroy personal happiness. What are their symp- 
toms? Their causes? 


Taking Business Personally. Modern business is far more 
complicated and highly organized than a generation or 
two ago. Teamwork has superseded individualism; to 
a great extent personal considerations must be subordi- 
nated. 

People behave and think differently in groups than 
they do by themselves. Mass psychology and commercial 
discipline govern thought, speech, and action. Even top 
executives are hemmed in by precedents, policies, and 
responsibilities. During business hours their attitudes 
and actions are more likely to be shaped by forces that 
play upon them than by their own personal inclinations. 
No matter how influential they are, there is always some 
higher authority—boards of directors, stockholders, 
banks that hold obligations, regulatory agencies, finan- 
cial backers. They just can’t afford to take business too 
personally, and neither can you. 

If you get by-passed on a promotion, ignored when 
you offer well-meant ideas, criticized for something that 
was not your fault, needled by envies and prejudices 
which prevail wherever people struggle for advantage 
and advancement, don’t take it more seriously than the 
situation really requires. Don’t let a business, or the 
people in it, get your goat. 

Adopt a “professional attitude,” wear an armor over 
your feelings during the business day, do your best, and 
be philosophical. You won't always get justice and you 
may not get the breaks, but you will get more peace of 
mind, And nervous crackups don’t go with peace of mind. 


Bringing Business Home. If you can’t stop thinking 
about it, at least stop talking about it. There’s a strong 
temptation to tell your wife all about the frustrations, 
ingratitudes, discrepancies, and inequities that add up 
to your human relations problem, And you can count 
on a sympathetic audience. If she loves you, she will 
side with you—loyally and blindly. For she will hear only 
your side of the story, colored by your injured feelings, 
and will have no opportunity or experience by which to 
judge objectively. 

The last thing a loving wife cares to admit, even to 
herself, is that the man in her life may not be as right 
or as capable as she likes to think. Consequently, you 
will have an ally at home who will do you more harm 
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than good. She will only help you confuse issues, per- 
haps organize a “hate the boss committee,” and make you 
more resentful, more frustrated, more biased than ever. 

This doesn’t mean you cannot talk over business mat- 
ters with your wife and immediate family—particularly 
your personal financial situation. This is both necessary 
and advisable. But it is poor judgment to bring into the 
act people so far removed from the problems and with- 
out experience to cope with them that they cannot help 
you make safe, sane, and sound decisions. 


Worrying About Unfinished Work. Business has never 
been more demanding. Chances are your job will take 
from you all you can and will give, mentally and physi- 
cally. It’s up to you to determine how much you want to 
give for what you get. There are no monuments along 
the halls of business institutions to people who have 
worked themselves into heart attacks or nervous break- 
downs by trying to do too much. 

Don’t be an eager beaver, and don’t be a slave. If 
you need help, ask for it. If you don’t get it, let the 
work you can’t do pile up until someone higher up asks 
where the bottleneck is. Then tell them, show them, 
convince them. 

My work in journalism, advertising, and sales promo- 
tion gave me many years’ experience in meeting dead- 
lines. It took me a long time to learn to avoid last-minute 
jams by starting a little earlier. I learned, too, that if I 
tackled one job at a time, and did it well, I got further, 
faster. 

Don’t let your desk—or your brain—get cluttered and 
all stacked up. If you are doing office or executive work, 
try to dispose of each piece of paper in one way or an- 
other as soon as it comes to you. If you can’t do this, 
at least keep the top of your desk clear. Pile all the files 
in a drawer, put the most urgent things on top, and 
handle them one at a time. You can't do better or go 
faster than that, no matter how much you may want to. 

Many “rush jobs” aren’t so important after all. When 
you sweat through hours of overtime to balance a state- 
ment, get out a shipment, 


which simply means work that meets normal expecta- 
tions. The man who tries to be perfect in everything he 
does never relaxes at his work and never enjoys it. What's 
worse, he drives everyone near him into a state of jitters. 

Adjustment to life—and especially to business—con- 
sists of accepting people as they are, circumstances as 
they present themselves. The lawyer who can’t bear to 
lose a case, the engineer who can’t design to meet budget 
limitations, the advertising man who rewrites copy until 
it loses all spark and spontaneity—these are the perfec- 
tionists, the fuss-budgets, the chronic worriers, They are 
found at all levels. 

Try to get things right, but don’t strive for the ulti- 
mate or your nerves will always be frazzled. 


Overambition. While the old saying, “any boy can be 
president,” is a tribute to our democratic system, it is 
a statement of principle rather than fact. The fact, as 
anyone with business experience knows, is that equality 
of opportunity exists, but not equality of ability and 
talent. 

Ambition can lead to cold and lonely heights, and the 
trail is littered with the wreckage of the “also rans.” 
The happiest people are neither those who drift with 
the tide or those who drive themselves to the very limit 
of endurance. The people who get along best and accom- 
plish most are those who are satisfied with accomplish- 
ments within the scope of their capabilities, who have 
scaled down their desires and goals to what they can 
logically expect. 

Adjust your planning and dreaming—and, by all 
means, your standard of living—to your physical, mental, 
and financial boundaries, and you won't be tasting the 
bitter brew of disillusion in later years. 


Being Afraid of Your Job. It’s much easier to find a 
job when you already have one. Employers like to buy 
established value in men and women as well as in other 
things. But there is another reason: the fear the un- 
employed often feel and cannot help imparting to pro- 

spective employers. The 





or complete some project, 
chances are your efforts 
wont be as appreciated 
(or even as necessary) as 
you might suppose. Never 
promise more than you can 
deliver, never allow the 
“pusher” to hurry you out 
of your senses, and you 
won't have to reach for a 
tranquilizer. 


Perfectionism. None of us 
can afford to be or wants 
to be sloppy and careless. 
But there is such a thing 
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fear of losing a job is just as 
frustrating and just as per- 
ceptible. In either case, you 
can't hide a negative atti- 
tude—it creeps in at many 
times, in many ways. 

The main question is: 
What are you afraid of? 
The only man who needs to 
worry about losing his job 
is the man who isn’t en- 
titled by ability to hold it, 
or who has been so improv- 
ident that he cannot finance 
himself while he finds an- 
other one. 








as “practical perfection”— 
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SHISH KEBAB CASSEROLE 


4 large mushrooms Y% teasp. basil 

1 cup rice teasp. pepper 

3 cups stock or bouillon cups 112 inch cubes leg or shoulder of lamb 
2 tablesp. vinegar cup small white onions 

1 


teasp. salt medium-sized green pepper, diced 


Remove stems from mushrooms; chop stems. Combine mushroom stems, rice, stock or 
bouillon, vinegar, salt, basil, and pepper; mix well. Turn into shallow 2-quart casserole. 
2 ofan s ; : : _ 
Arrange mushroom caps and remaining ingredients on skewers. Arrange on rice mixture Evadna Hammersley 


Bake in moderate oven (350°) 1 hour. : 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 
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Sometimes the solution to the day’s grind 


simply adds up to a welcome “pause that refreshes” 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
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lf Your Husband 
Has a Heart Attack 


P eruars ONE OF the hardest tasks a cardiologist 
performs is to call at a home where a man is ill with 
what appears to be indigestion, and informs him and 
his wife that he has probably suffered a heart attack. 
It is even more difficult to call the wife from the 
husband’s place of business and inform her that her 
husband is en route to a hospital because of such an 
attack. Yet these are common occurrences, for as every- 
one knows, heart disease, especially coronary thrombo- 
sis, is one of the commonest of all illnesses. It is also a 
disease mainly of men, men who are often at the height 
of their careers, ready to reap the harvest of their years 
of effort. The disease is most common between the ages 
of 45 and 65 but in late years we have been observing 
it in younger men, even those in their late 20's. 
Coronary thrombosis refers to the sudden formation of 


DO IT NOW | 
Deaths due to cardiovascular diseases (heart attacks, 
strokes, hypertension, and arteriosclerosis) can be re- 
duced, medical authorities agree. 

@ If you're more than 10 pounds overweight, re- 
duce now before it's too late. Carrying extra 
weight around makes your heart work that much 
more. See your physician—he'll tell you what is 
normal for you. : 

Forget extremes. Don't work or play as if you 
were a youngster. Exercise moderately—that 
doesn't mean 36 holes of week-end golf when 
you're not used to it. 

Be careful of what you eat. Maintain a healthy, 
nutritional diet. Go slow on fatty foods—the fat 
may help clog your arteries and cause a heart 
attack or stroke. 

Take it easy. Don't blow your top because your 
secretary goofed a letter, your favorite team lost 
a crucial game, or your son rumpled a car fender. 
Keep your blood pressure down before it gets 
you down. 

Watch your cigarette smoking. If you're smoking 
too much, cut down. Switch to a pipe if necessary. 
If you have a family background in cardiovas- 
cular diseases (parents or grandparents), be 
more careful. Records show these diseases ‘‘run 
in the family.” 


by IRWIN S. ESKWITH, M.D. 


a blood clot in a coronary artery—a blood vessel that 
supplies the heart muscle with blood. As a result the 
myocardium (scientific term for heart muscle ) is injured 
and the typical picture of chest pain, weakness, pale- 
ness, and perspiration ensues. This disease is a mani- 
festation of arteriosclerosis (hardening of the arteries). 

For the wife, the suddenness of the illness and the 
realization that her husband is incapacitated are fright- 
ening. But these same circumstances present her with a 
tremendous challenge. For, next to the physician, it is 
the wife who plays the most important role in the re- 
covery and rehabilitation of the cardiac patient, 

It is most important to realize that the outlook in 
most instances of coronary thrombosis is excellent—the 
majority below age 55 recover. Those who recover are 
usually able to return to work. Most of these will go 
back to their former occupations. Some men in more 
arduous occupations may have to modify their activity. 
But both man and wife must realize that the earning 
power of the husband has not ended and they can look 
forward to continued economic independence, Of 
course, the acute illness will mean a temporary strain 
on the average family’s finances. Even this, however, is 
partially taken care of in most cases by hospitalization 
insurance. 

Your first visit to the hospital may be a disturbing 
one. Many patients who have suffered a mild coronary 
attack look quite comfortable and feel quite well. On 
the other hand, some men are critically ill, grey, in 
oxygen tents, at times receiving intravenous medications. 

Regardless of how frightening this may seem, it is 
important that your expression remain calm. Your hus- 
band will be watching your face, just as he watches the 
physician’s for some clue to the seriousness of his ill- 
ness. Don’t become panicky, and save your tears, if any, 
until you leave the room. 

During the first few visits don’t stay too long. Patients 
acutely ill require rest more than conversation and 
patients rest best when alone. If the doctor or nurse 
limits your visit, cooperate with them, and if your hus- 
band objects, tell him those are orders and you're follow- 
ing them. 

If your town is like mine, your friends will be well 
informed of the attack by the time you reach home. 
News of this type travels fast. Mature friends say little 
other than to offer hopes for a rapid recovery and ask 
if they can help. However, (Continued on page 69) 
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Quiet Battle Against 
a GCrippler 


(Continued from page 16) 


Six-year-old Johnny is an excellent 
illustration of the pilot program in 
operation. 

“My throat hurts,” Johnny com- 
plained while visiting the doctor’s 
office with his mother. 

The pediatrician felt Johnny’s fe- 
verish forehead and noted his in- 
flamed throat. Immediately suspect- 
ing a strep infection, he swabbed the 
boy’s throat, touched the swab into a 
glass receptacle called a Petri dish, 
and sealed the dish, 

Then he questioned Johny’s mother 
about the boy’s general health and 
whether he had any history of strep- 
tococcal infections or rheumatic fe- 
ver. The answers, Johnny’s name, the 
names, addresses, and phone numbers 
of his parents and the doctor were re- 
corded on a special card and placed 
in the kit with the sealed Petri dish. 

Later that day the pediatrician, 
like all physicians participating in the 
pilot program, sent the kit with 
Johnny’s throat culture to the neigh- 
borhood police station, where the 
desk sergeant notified police head- 
quarters of a pickup for the Board of 
Health. 

Early each evening police squad 
cars from the north, west, and south 
sides of the city converge on the Chi- 
cago Board of Health, stopping along 
the way at each neighborhood police 
station that notifies headquarters of a 
pickup. 

At the Board of Health laboratory 
a technician is on duty to accept the 
kits. With a slender wire loop she 
spreads the substance the doctors had 
smeared in the Petri dishes so that 
whatever developed in the culture 
will not grow in a lump but spread 
out thinly for easier detection. 

She places the dishes in an incu- 
bator and the following morning a 
technician can detect with the naked 
eye the growth of any streptococcal 
germs which might have existed in 
the cultures. 

Johnny’s culture showed the pres- 
ence of strep germs. The boy’s doctor 
was notified immediately and he 
called Johnny’s mother, who brought 
him to the office where penicillin 
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treatment was begun instantly to pre- 
vent an onslaught of rheumatic fever. 

This simple program is an effort 
to induce doctors to use throat cul- 
tures for accurate and speedy strep 
diagnosis and immediate treatment 
to prevent the initial or recurring at- 
tack of rheumatic fever. One survey 
made recently in the state of Illinois 
showed that doctors often do not ac- 
curately diagnose strep throat. They 
suspect a strep infection and give the 
patient a shot of penicillin and think 
that will do the trick. The American 


Heart Association recommends treat- 
ment of a strep throat over a period 
of 10 days because the one-shot peni- 
cillin injection is inadequate. When 
treatment is inadequate, strep infec- 
tions in the throat may go into rheu- 
matic fever. 

Statistics show diagnosis of strep 
throat is only 75 percent accurate— 
sometimes less—on the basis of symp- 
toms and appearance of the throat 
alone. Throat cultures leave no room 
for inaccuracies, Once the presence 
of strep infection has been estab- 
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lished treatment is simple, for peni- 
cillin has proved its effectiveness. 
The Chicago Pilot Program is be- 
ing watched by the American Heart 
Association, the U.S. Public Health 
Service’s Heart Disease Program, and 
interested groups in many cities. All 
are anxious to know if accurate diag- 
nosis through throat cultures and 
early treatment will reduce the num- 
ber of new rheumatic fever cases and 
prevent recurrences of the disease. 
Rheumatic fever, which has been 
termed childhood’s greatest enemy, 
strikes thousands annually and more 
than a million Americans are victims 
of the disease. An estimated one per- 
cent of our total school population 
suffers to some degree with rheumatic 


fever. Studies conducted by the mili- 
tary show two to three persons of 
every 100 developing a strep infection 
suffer an acute attack of rheumatic 
fever. Moreover, 30 to 40 percent of 
those with a history of rheumatic 
fever will suffer recurrences after a 
strep infection, if left untreated. 

It is too early to determine an ac- 
curate estimate of the program’s 
effectiveness. More than 2000 throat 
cultures are being taken each month 
and participating physicians are re- 
ceiving individual incubators so they 
can complete the diagnosis in their 
own offices. 

Within a year the program may 
cease to be a study and become a 
routine procedure nationally. END 


Housekeeping Secrets of an Atomic Sub 


(Continued from page 26) 


contains a kerosene-like hydrocarbon 
solvent which, along with the oil that 
scents it, caused trouble. The Navy 
determined that it was inflammable 
and possibly even explosive. The 
manufacturer himself put a warning 
label on it after a housewife blew up 
her laundry by using it in a washer- 
dryer. When the appliance went into 
the drying cycle, the detergent’s va- 
por build-up reacted explosively with 
the mounting heat. Luckily, the 
woman herself was in another part of 
the house. 

Atmosphere pollution of such 
subtle complexity would not nor- 
mally be a problem in the home, but 
in a submerged submarine it is such 
a ticklish matter that the nuclear 
Navy is studying even the deck wax 
and wall paints because their solvents 
may be sources of faint but cumula- 
tively dangerous toxic emanations. 

The homemaker might ponder 
with profit the atomic submarines’ 
experience with paints and other sur- 
face decoration. On the walls of all 
living quarters they have stayed 
pretty much with pleasant, eye-relax- 
ing pastels: pinks, greens, grays, 
creams. The big difficulty with these 
carefully planned paint schemes is 
discoloration from cigarette smoke— 
even when not submerged. Here the 
Navy’s answer is the same one the 
housewife has: electrostatic precipi- 


tators for purification of the air. 

These cost about $200 each from 
any of the big electrical equipment 
manufacturers but could conceivably 
pay for themselves in much cleaner 
air throughout the house, no more 
odors of any kind, less frequent need 
to redecorate, and far lower cleaning 
bills for drapes, curtains, and slip 
covers. Easily installed, the electro- 
static precipitator does a thorough, 
noiseless job of removing from the air 
every last particle of dirt, grease, 
odor, and smoke. Because 80 percent 
of Seawolf’s men are smokers, they're 
hoping next trip for a bigger capacity 
precipitator in her galley to help 
handle this feature and the prepara- 
tion of almost 400 meals a day. 

One interior decoration favorite 
which atomic sub medical officers 
like Doctor Ebersole try to do away 
with all they can is shiny metal sur- 
faces. The crew loves bright metal 
because it’s so easy to clean, but 
that’s the irony: The shinier it gets, 
the worse it is on the eyes as a fatigue 
factor. The medical men fight this by 
diffusion (egg-crate dividers) in 
overhead lighting but it’s still—liter- 
ally—a headache. 

The ideal surface for minimum 
eyestrain in home or submarine is a 
non-reflecting “dead” surface. That 
does not mean dull. It can be as color- 
ful as you like, so long as no light 
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bounces off it. To strike a balance be- 
tween conserving tax money and 
keeping Seawolf in top fighting trim, 
there is a transparent coating for 
glare surfaces which the Navy plans 
to try rather than rip out the consid- 
erable chrome it’s stuck with. But for 
future atomic subs—and the Ameri- 
can home—the prescription is: In 
areas where occupation is prolonged, 
like kitchens, avoid the stuff. 

The comforts of home which they 
share go a long way toward making 
officers and men aboard Seawolf the 
close-knit, happy family they are. 
The 27-foot-wide crew’s mess is the 
roomiest part of the sub. It and the 
compact galley are directly below the 
officers’ wardroom—which is twice 
the size of any other submarine’s 
wardroom. The long captain’s table 
has hooks at the edge to keep chairs 
secure in a rolling sea, and separates 
into two roomy card tables which can 
be moved far enough apart so the 
bridge players don’t interfere with 
the poker players. 

The crew's mess has seats and 
tables which convert in a twinkling 
to comfortable movie seats with 
back-rests. Forward toward the gal- 
ley are movie screen, electronic or- 
gan, and big ceiling-hung TV. Sea- 
wolf plans to bring recorded TV 
shows on tape next trip because she 
can’t receive a picture submerged. 

As for health in Seawolf, at the 
start of a voyage there’s a spate of 
minor respiratory infections till the 
crew develops immunity to its own 
virus strains. On the 60-day submer- 
sion there were only 35 calls for med- 
ical attention, all routine, Of the 18 
men who had colds, a mere five 
needed antibiotics. Burns, cuts, and 
bruises—mostly galley-incurred—ac- 
counted for another 10, And there 
were seven cases of foot fungus. 

The real health battle during a 
cruise is keeping weight down and 
fighting cross-infection in the galley. 
Even with pre-cooked, dehydrated, 
compressed, and frozen foods, Sea- 
wolf's Biltmore-trained head cook 
sees to it that appetite-tempting 
menus are identical for officers and 
men. On top of this multi-course pro- 
gram of regular meals, there is coffee 
at all hours, with delicious hot pas- 
tries for those coming off watch to 
enjoy or to bring back for their bud- 
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dies still on duty. In the face of this 
gastronomical homeyness, an atomic 
sub’s medical officer can do little 
more than recommend will power for 
the voluntary reduction of food in- 
take. 

Cross-infection from the galley is 
fought by plunging all eating utensils 
and dishes into a 180° bath for at 
least 20 minutes, after they’ve been 
thoroughly washed. A sink-size metal 
strainer for this purpose can be built 
into any home sink—and, say the 
atomic sub doctors, should be. Rins- 


ing the dishes with scalding water 
does not suffice, They must be soaked 
in it. Automatic dishwashers may 
serve the purpose if water tempera- 
ture is high enough, but other vital 
equipment in atomic subs leaves no 
room for one of those, 

Seawolf is thankful it can accom- 
modate a single spindle-type clothes 
washer. With so many to wash for, 
the washer goes constantly, does sev- 
eral loads in the same water, and is 
tended by the latest card game’s 
heaviest loser. Atomic sub crews 
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don’t play cards for money. They 
play to see who does the wash. 

Seawolf's floor-socket chairs would 
be a real asset to any space-starved 
apartment. Ideal for kitchen or 
breakfast nook dining, they fold 
when not in use and can be tucked 
away in a low cabinet. The metal 
floor-socket for the chair’s shaft can 
be installed with the floor itself and 
covered with a snap-plate. Through- 
out Seawolf, this spacesaver is a real 
godsend. 

Radiation? It’s just not a problem— 
though they keep constantly on the 
alert to make sure it never becomes 
one, They monitor the reactor in 
many, many ways. Behind each mon- 
itoring system—and for that matter 
behind every system of any kind— 
the atomic subs try to maintain two 
back-up systems. Even their vacuum 
cleaner is a heavy-duty model, care- 
fully sealed in case they have to pick 
up contaminated material. That has 
never happened. 

Radiation is so well controlled that 
even when submerged, with the re- 
actor running full blast, the men 
nearest it get less radiation than you 
do taking a sun bath. Half the crew 
gets no radiation at all. Everybody 
wears a film badge when the reactor 
is going and they develop and check 
these periodically. 
| Atomic sub crews are the top 20 
| percent of the Navy—as are all sub 
crews—but it is still a sign of how safe 
the reactor-and propulsion system is 
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is in the hands of enlisted men only. 
There is no officer on watch in the 
engineering department, except dur- 
ing start-up of the reactor. 

Could the reactor “run away” or 
‘ blow up? Hardly. In addition to the 
main control rods, there are emer- 
gency circuits which work automat- 
ically, plus manual “scram” controls 
on the main operating panel. Ingen- 
iously built into every reactor is the 
physical guarantee that the “hotter” 
it gets beyond desired levels, the 
greater its inclination to shut down 
immediately, The same guarantee is 
sure to be built into civilian power 
reactors which in the next decade 
will light and heat more and more 
American and world communities. 

Other than exercise and weight 
control, on her 60-day dive Seawolf 
had only one difficulty establishing 
man’s ability to live within a closed 
system indefinitely—as he will have 
to for space travel—employment of 
leisure. Yet at no time did this un- 
man anyone psychologically. Painting 
and leathercraft and costume jewelry 


kits, a well-stocked library, cards and 
other group games, movies, and mu- 
sic enabled all to fill handily what 
might otherwise have been, at worst, 
tedious hours off watch. 

Training films help the men qualify 
(as they must within nine months 
after a 27-month period of nuclear 
sub training ashore) for permanent 
atomic submarine assignment. Next 
time, because it is a link with home 
and Maker which some men strongly 
feel the need of, a good selection of 
filmed religious services for all faiths 
will likely be included. 

The personnel of our atomic sub- 
marines are, above all, superbly 
trained fighting men. If some of them 
translate in terms of home the useful 
things they learn by serving in this 
new kind of vessel, it is because home 
—each individual American home—is 
the ultimate reason why they man 
this “ideal mobile missile platform.” 
And no matter how livable Seawolf 
and other atomic submarines may be- 
come, home is also the place where 
their crews’ hearts are. END 








FORMER POLIO VICTIM THANKS HIS DOCTOR 


Detroit—Army’'s Pete Dawkins, one of the most honored cadets in West 
Point history, chats with Dr. Ethel Calhoun, who treated him when he 
was an 11-year-old polio victim. Showered with fame as Army football 
captain, captain of cadets, and an almost-certain Rhodes scholar ap- 
pointee, Dawkins wrote Doctor Calhoun of the Sister Kenny Foundation, 
saying, “Thank you for making everything possible." 
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Ti | for your home and family 


NEED TO REDUCE? HERE'S THE WAY TO TAKE OFF POUNDS SAFELY AND SENSIBLY. 





DO YOU WANT TO LOSE WEIGHT? If so, forget about fad diets, "slenderizing salons," 
drugs, "diet foods," hot or cold baths, massages, and “secret methods." 
The only sensible way to shave off unneeded fat is to eat less. 





YOU'RE A FATTY if you weigh 10 to 15 percent more than your desirable weight. 
If you're supposed to weigh in around 130-140, and you're pushing 160, 
then you're one of 34 million Americans who is overweight. 





WHAT DO A FEW EXTRA POUNDS MEAN? It could be the difference between good and 
bad health. In some cases, you're actually killing yourself by staying 
fat. Insurance companies can easily prove: 





e High blood pressure is found twice as frequently in fatties. 

e Hardening of the arteries — three times as much in the obese. 

e Diabetes and arthritis are somewhat more common diseases of those 
"pleasingly plump." 

e The overweight are poorer surgical risks. 

e Serious heart disorders and strokes are more prevalent in the obese. 


YOU GET FAT because you eat more than your body needs. The excess is stored as 
fat, and it will stay there until you eat less than you need. When 
stored fat is used for energy, you'll lose weight. 





HERE'S HOW TO LOSE WEIGHT. Find your desirable weight by checking the chart be- 
low. Give or take a few pounds because muscular development, bone struc- 
tures, and body sizes vary in people. 

















Small Frame Medium Frame Large Frame 
Height Men Women Men Women Men Women 
4'9" 107 114 122 
4°11" 110 118 126 
5° i 120 117 128 124 136 132 
5*s* 127 123 135 131 143 139 
5°5* 134 131 142 139 151 148 
§°7* 141 138 150 146 159 155 
5°9* 149 144 158 153 168 162 
6°21" 158 167 177 
g° 3? 169 178 187 


IT TAKES APPROXIMATELY 15 calories a pound for persons leading a moderately active 
life to maintain their desired weights A 150-pound person needs 2250 cal- 
ories (150 x 15 = 2250) to keep his weight. 





TO LOSE POUNDS you'll have to cut your caloric intake. This doesn't necessarily 
mean you'll cut down the amount of food eaten; you'll just have to cut 
down on high calorie dishes — meat fats, gravies, desserts, creamed dishes, 
and other rich foods. You should eat more leafy vegetables, lean meat, 
Skim milk, and fresh fruits. Get a calorie counter so you know the amount 
of calories in everything you eat. Then plan low-calorie meals. 
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TIPS for your home and family (continued) 


HOW FAST SHOULD YOU LOSE WEIGHT? In every stored pound of fat there are about 
3500 calories. Doctors recommend you lose no more than two pounds a week. 
To do this you'll have to cut out 7000 calories a week or about 1000 a day. 


150 pounds desired weight 2250 
x 15 calories -1000 less calories a day 
2250 calories needed to maintain 1250 maximum daily calories to 
desired weight lose two pounds a week. 


BEFORE YOU DIET, SEE YOUR PHYSICIAN. Many heavies have unsuspected illnesses and 
it might be dangerous for them to lose too much weight in a short period 
of time. 





THE TRICK is to get a diet you'll like. Balance your three meals a day so you're 
never hungry. Don't miss breakfast or any other meal with the idea of 
hoarding your calories for one big orgy of food. You'll be hungry all day, 
and probably grouchy, too. 


SNACKS ARE 0.K. if you include the calories you get from them in your total cal- 
orie allotment for the day. If you know you're going to a cocktail party, 
eat a skimpy dinner, as you'll probably load up on hors d'oeuvres. If a 
glass of warm milk makes you sleep better, use skim or non-fat dry milk. 
Remember, budget your calories for the day to permit you to have your 
snacks. Chomp on celery, carrots, radishes, and many other low-calorie 
foods to fill you up. Stay away from nuts, popcorn, cookies, and other 
goodies. 





THE FOUR NECESSARY FOOD GROUPS should be represented in your daily diet: 





Milk group — milk, cheese, and ice cream. 

Meat group — beef, veal, lamb, pork, poultry, eggs, and fish. 
Vegetable-fruit group — almost all fruits and vegetables. 
Bread-cereal group — whole grain or enriched cereal and bread. 
You also need small amounts of oils and fats. 


WHAT ABOUT REDUCING SALONS, health clubs and farms, gymnasiums, Turkish or Russian 
baths, beauty salons, vibrating machines, massage, etc.? Forget then. 
They won't help you lose weight. Baths and massages will help you to relax, 
but not lose pounds. Moderate exercise adapted to the individual helps 
Stimulate muscles and may make you feel better, but don't make the mis- 
take of thinking it will help you take off pounds. It won't. To lose one 
pound, a person would have to walk about 35 miles at a fast pace. 





HOW ABOUT EATING OUT? You can do it. Just pick what you eat with a little care. 
Push gravy off potatoes, slice fat off meats, order lemon or vinegar dressing 
for salads instead of high calorie dressing, drink black coffee and add non- 
caloric sweeteners, eat the fruit in pies but leave the crust, ask for 
fresh fruit for dessert. 





WILL APPETITE DEPRESSANT DRUGS HELP? They might in some cases, but let your 
doctor prescribe these. Some may be dangerous, and no wne should rely on 
them for a long period of time. 





BEWARE OF PHONY REDUCING PRODUCTS. You'll be throwing your money away if you 
use “medicated" caramels, special chewing gum, diet cigarettes, tonics, and 
other fad diets. You're not going to lose weight by paying for it across 
the counter. Forget those fantastic television, magazine, and newspaper 
ads. You'll be a few dollars lighter, that's all. 





IT'S YOU, YOUR WILL POWER AND CONSCIENCE against the world of unneeded calories. 
So go to it—safely and sensibly. Write Dept. A., the American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois, for the free 
pamphlet, "The Healthy Way to Weigh Less." 
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The Growing Threat of Lung Cancer 


(Continued from page 33) 

a wracking experience, But, gradu- 
ally, the pain subsided, and wound 
healing got under way. After 10 days 
he was permitted to leave the hospi- 
tal and complete convalescence at 
home. 

His prospects? It is too early to say, 
since this operation took place only a 
few months ago. If he survives, he 
wil! have to live with uncertainty for 
five years. Only at the expiration of 


that time will he be listed as cured. 

Still, many people do make re- 
markable recoveries after this sur- 
gery. Doctor Ochsner’s first patient, 
operated on in 1934, is still alive, still 
doing heavy farm work. Another 
drives a bulldozer with a construction 
gang. A third, a 65-year-old carpen- 
ter, works a full day. 

Perhaps the most remarkable sur- 
vivor is the first patient ever to un- 





they welcome Ovaltine for extra nourishment 


From pediatrics to geriatrics Ovaltine 
provides a rich source of the vitamins, 
minerals and other essential food elements 
required for the maintenance of a good 
nutritional state. 

Ovaltine is a nourishing, well-tolerated 
beverage combining natural blandness 
with good taste. It produces a soothing 
and relaxing effect for the tense and 
nervous patient, particularly when taken 
at bedtime. 


It is ideal for use where stimulating 
beverages should be avoided ...ideal as 
nutritional fortification for patients on 
bland diets...or to help maintain a 
satisfactory nutritional level during 
physiologic stress. 


Three servings of Ovaitine and milk provide: 
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dergo this surgery—Dr. James L. Gil- 
more, Pittsburgh obstetrician. Late in 
March 1933 Dr. Evarts A. Graham of 
St. Louis diagnosed Doctor Gilmore's 
cancer and informed him that sur- 
gery offered the only hope. 

Just before being put to sleep Doc- 
tor Gilmore directed: “Be as radical 
as you like. I want to be well or I 
don’t want to get off this table.” Ex- 
perimentally, Doctor Graham had 
removed whole lungs from dogs, and 
they had survived. He discovered 
that removal of one lung offered the 
patient his only chance for survival. 
He went ahead. Today—25 years 
later—Doctor Gilmore is still alive, 
still in active practice. 


Deaths on the Upswing 
Only a few years ago lung cancer 
was a medical problem of no conse- 
quence. A survey of world medical 
literature in 1912 showed a total of 
only 347 cases reported. Today an- 
nual deaths are measured by the tens 
of thousands. Tomorrow? 

“It frightens me to think what is 
going to happen in another decade 
when our present smoking habits 
catch up with us,” says Doctor Ochs- 
ner. “Already, lung cancer has 
achieved pandemic proportions. Hol- 
land had a 20-fold increase in deaths 
between 1924 and 1951. Death rates 
in England and Wales have climbed 
10-fold. In the United States the rec- 
ord is about the same—the toll rising 
from 2500 in 1930 to an estimated 
35,000 last year. It is significant to 
note that the sharp increase in lung 
cancer is almost exactly proportion- 
ate to the increase in cigarette sales. 
It is my firm conviction that every 
heavy smoker will develop lung can- 
cer—unless heart disease or some 
other sickness claims him earlier.” 

Adds a Danish doctor: “Unless 
young people are prevented from ac- 
quiring smoking habits, we will not 
be able to avoid one of the major 
catastrophes of medical history.” 


Catch Cancer Early 

Clearly, we are not going to abol- 
ish the use of tobacco. Is there, then, 
any protection for the heavy smoker? 
Doctor Ochsner, a nonsmoker him- 
self, believes there is. Most lung can- 
cers appear to grow rapidly. It is 
highly important that they be de- 
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tected at the earliest possible moment 
—while they are small and before 
they have spread from the lung to 
other organs or tissues. In sum, be- 
fore they give any outward symp- 
toms. 

There is only one way to discover 
cancer at this stage—by means of 
x-ray and sputum tests. Doctor Ochs- 
ner believes that after the age of 40 
every pack-a-day smoker should have 


T.R.’s Rough Ride to 
Vigorous Health 


(Continued from page 31) 


in 1884 he got off the Northern Pacific 
train at Medora, a tough Bad Lands 
town on the Little Missouri River. 
Dragging his duffle bag through the 
dust, he walked to the ramshackle 
Pyramid Park Hotel—the only build- 
ing in town other than the railroad 
station. He hammered on the door 
until the seedy-looking owner came 
and showed him upstairs to one of the 
14 beds in the common sleeping room. 
What the cowpokes thought of the 
newcomer is summed up by Seth 
Bullock, later a great friend of Teddy 
Roosevelt: 

“The first time I saw Colonel Roose- 
velt I thought he was a tin-horn gam- 
bling sport, a tenderfoot from the East 
who had come out to the Bad Lands 
to recover from the evil effects of the 
fast pace of the East.” 

There was much amusement among 
the cattlemen when they learned that 
“Teddy Rosenfelder, that skinny 
young fellow with the glasses, the one 
who wheezes so hard for his breath,” 
had gone and bought the Chimney 
Butte Ranch seven miles outside 
town. Later he added the Elkhorn 
Ranch, 28 miles north of Medora. 

Teddy hunted through the brush 
near the ranch house, flushing out 
deer, coyotes, and foxes, learning to 
shoot straight despite his weak eyes. 
When a mustang threw him, he got 
up, dusted himself off, and climbed 
back on the horse. In time he was 
spending 13 hours in the saddle at a 
stretch. He rode on roundups and 
trail drives. He wrote his sister Anna, 
“How sound I do sleep at night now! 
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chest x-rays at least every six months 
and preferably every three months. 
He admits the cost would be high— 
“but not as costly as the cigarettes 
themselves,” he adds. Chest x-rays— 
front and side views—usually cost 
$15-$25. If enough people took such 
precautions, Doctor Ochsner be- 
lieves, lung cancer might become 50 
percent curable, instead of 95 percent 
fatal. END 


Wrapped up in my blanket looking 
at the stars till I fall asleep.” 

On roundups breakfast was at three 
every morning. He worked from 16 
to 18 hours a day, including night 
guard over the cattle. “I get pretty 
sleepy, but I feel strong as a bear,” he 
wrote home. 

In the East Teddy had been a spar- 
ing eater, but living on the range he 
was always hungry. Usually he 
dropped an antelope or a deer for the 
evening meal. Sometimes he bagged 
grouse or ducks. Occasionally the 
men feasted on buffalo or elk steaks, 
but scarcely ever on beef, for ranch- 
ers rarely slaughtered a steer. 

Cookie who tyrannized over the 
chuck wagon also had flour, sugar, 
and salt to use in bread and some- 
times pie crusts, which he filled with 
wild buffalo berries or plums. Teddy 
also had cases of canned tomatoes 
sent out from the East. 

One day he decided the ranch 
ought to have milk. With 10,000 head 
of cattle on the place, surely a cow 
could be milked. He mounted and 
galloped after a promising animal. 
After a two mile chase, he roped and 
threw her. He milked the bawling, 
struggling creature. Over a period of 
time he was able to tame a few cows. 
Then the diet at Chimney Butte 
Ranch was augmented with milk. 

All this hard exercise, plain food, 
and sound sleep built tough muscles 
and sound health in Teddy. He 
thought nothing of riding through 
20°-below-zero weather to visit a 
neighbor. He spent nights on the 
open range in violent rain storms, 
shivering under wet blankets and felt 
none the worse for it. His asthma 
vanished amid the engrossing, work- 
aday hardships of ranching. 
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light but firm support. 
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fast relief 
from colds! 


with an automatic ‘ 


Planks 


STEAM VAPORIZER 


Doctors advise steam for 
fast relief from conges- 
tion due to colds. Steam 
penetrates congested 
areas—lets you breathe 
deeply — sleep soundly. 
Give your family the 
benefits of steam relief 
with a Hankscraft vapor- 
izer. Runs all night, shuts 
off automatically. Get 
the best—HANKSCRAFT! 


Mode! 202-A 


$695 


Other models $4.95 to $12.95 


Gifts for Mother and Baby 
Bottle Warmer 35> 
and Vaporizer 


$2.95 


Sterilizer and 
Formula Set 


$12.95 
At drug, appliance and department stores! 


HANKSCRAFT COMPANY 
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K.O. Polio 


AN ACTIVE CHAMBER of commerce in Savannah, Georgia, is helping 
to strike a crushing blow against polio by conducting a special “K.O. 








Polio Day.” 


used as centers. 


Foundation. 





More than 12,000 men, wamen, and children were inoculated with Salk 
vaccine on January 2 after a city-wide drive was inaugurated to alert 
the people to the dangers of polio. Schools, churches, and hospitals were 


Those taking the shots were given a card showing the date of the 
inoculation. To complete the protection, four shots, at a total cost of 
50 cents, will be given to each person who registers within a year. 

Said a Savannah official, “We believe that this mass inoculation is a 
big step forward in protecting and improving the health of our citizens.” 

To publicize the day, some of the city’s leading businesses ran large 
advertisements in local newspapers pleading with citizens to take the 
shots. News stories, spot radio announcements, editorials, cartoons, and 
pamphlets were used in the campaign. 

The program is being sponsored by the Georgia Medical Society, the 
Chamber of Commerce, U.S. Public Health Department, and the National 








One day hunting with a cow- 
puncher in a box canyon, he was 
charged by a grizzly bear. His rifle 
missed fire, and it looked as if the 
bear would finish him. But Teddy, 
his once scrawny arms grown strong, 
grabbed an overhanging branch and 
swung himself to safety. 

Up and down the Dakotas frontier 


| he was still contemptuously called 


Four Eyes. To the typical cowboy, 
wearing glasses automatically indi- 
cated a man was a coward. Then one 
day Teddy walked into the dining 
room-bar of a rude hotel. A loud-talk- 
ing swaggerer spotted him. 

“Hey, Four Eyes!” he called. “Four 
Eyes is going to treat.” 

The bartender smiled; the men 
laughed. Teddy, who even then be- 
lieved in speaking softly and carrying 
a big stick, laughed at his own ex- 
pense. He went around behind the 
stove and sat down at a table, hoping 
to escape further notice. He took out 
a book and settled down to read. 

“That don’t go down here,” bel- 
lowed his tormentor. “Order your 
drink.” 

Teddy looked up from his book as 
the man pulled his guns. 

“Well, if I've got to,” Teddy said 
and rose. His right fist shot out to the 
fellow’s jaw. Teddy straightened and 
hit with his left and then again with 


his right. The guns went off, but the 
shots flew wide. Down went the 
bully. Teddy jumped on him, kicked 
his guns across the room, and pinned 
him helplessly to the floor. 

From then on up and down the 
frontier men ceased calling him “Four 
Eyes.” Now they spoke of him affec- 
tionately as “Old Four Eyes” and be- 
gan to tell stories of his prowess. It 
was not so many years before the 
whole nation had made a hero of the 
man who had conquered a puny 
body. When he became president, 
Teddy Roosevelt maintained the 
strength and good health he had won 
after such a hard fight. 

“A man whose business is seden- 
tary,” he told his fellow Americans, 
“should get some kind of exercise if 
he wishes to keep himself in as good 
physical trim as his brethren who do 
manual labor.” 

Every day it was possible, he got 
in two hours of tennis, riding, or 
rough cross-country walking. He put 
in a punishing working day guiding 
his country through one of the most 
critical periods in its history. Yet it 
was apparent to everybody who met 
him that he was “feeling bully,” as he 
put it. Roosevelt's robust frame and 
buoyant good health became symbols 
of the strapping young nation he 
headed. END 
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Doctor Florey’s Restless Mind 


(Continued from page 38) 

desperately engaged in war produc- 
tion were not interested in turning 
out the pans. 

A pottery maker, however, did con- 
trive to produce several hundred 
shallow crockery vessels. One day 
Doctor Heatley drove a truck 200 





Answer to Living Legends 
(From page 6) 


The shy woman is Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 











miles to the pottery, loaded up, and 
returned to Oxford in a_ blinding 
snowstorm. The vessels were immedi- 
ately seeded with molds, and it may 
be said that penicillin production be- 
gan on Christmas Day, 1940. 
We've all seen a square inch or so 
of mold on a piece of bread or spoiled 
fruit. Imagine growing 1000 square 
feet of mold, protecting it from con- 
tamination, drawing off 800 gallons 
of liquid and extracting a pinch of 


brownish powder by delicate chem.- | 
ical steps. This was the prodigious | 
labor which produced enough peni- | 
cillin to try on a patient, and it took 
six months to do it. 

The amount produced lasted five 
days. It was given to a man suffering | 
from a severe staphylococcal infec- 
tion with abscesses. He seemed to be 
recovering. Then the penicillin ran 
out. The patient died. In all the 
world, there was no more penicillin 
to stem the tide. 

Nevertheless, for millions of pa- 
tients yet to come, the tide was turn- 
ing. Enough penicillin was made to 
treat four more patients. Three re- 
covered, one died from a cause unre- 
lated to infection. Here was proof of 
the astounding potency in human be- 
ings of an utterly new drug which had 
previously shown effectiveness and 
safety in long and laborious tests with 
mice. But it took half a year to manu- 
facture as much as is now given in a 
single dose. 

British drug firms brought their re- 
sources to bear and in 1943 produced 
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the pain-relieving medication for 


FASTER PAIN RELIEF 


from cuts and scrapes 


e Stops pain on contact—won't ever sting! 


e Protects ‘‘skinjuries” from infection as no 
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e Starts the healing while it stops the hurting. 
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the family first-aid 
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‘For a while there | thought he might have to call his father out." 
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New from Norwich Research 
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“conducive to health; healthful’ 


When you and your family are vaca- 
tioning in Wash n State this sum- 
mer, you'll find that this unusual 
word is a perfect description of our 

temperatures and weather. 
ame your climate preference—we 
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Mountains; blue skies and brilliant 
sunshine (but cool nights) in the east- 
ern half of our state. There’s health- 
ul magic for you and yours in our 
ashington State air and climate. 

y... SA-LU-BRI-OUS. 
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and health in 59. Write 
“*Washington State’’ on 
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Ellen H. Semrow, 


Cinnamon-Apple Toast 


Grilled Sausage 
Chocolate Pudding 
Cookies 


Coffee Tea Milk 


Director, Consumer Service Department, 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago. 


CINNAMON-APPLE TOAST 
3 tablespoons soft butter or margarine 
8 slices enriched bread toast 
2% tablespoons granulated sugar 
1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
1 (#2) can, or 1 pint, applesauce 


Combine sugar and cinnamon and sprinkle about a teaspoon of the mixture over each 
slice of buttered toast. Place cinnamon toast on an ungreased cookie sheet. Heat in 
a moderate oven (350°) for five minutes. Heat applesauce. To serve: Spoon 2 cup of 
hot applesauce on 4 slices of cinnamon toast. Cut remaining 4 slices of cinnamon toast 
in half, diagonally, and arrange over applesauce. Serves four. 





all the penicillin used in troops in 
North Africa. But the need was so 
vastly greater than supply that Sir 
Howard and Doctor Heatley came to 
the United States in 1941 with data 
which led to government and indus- 
try cooperation that developed giant 
tank fermentation methods. A re- 
markably productive mold strain was 
discovered by pure chance by a U.S. 


Department of Agriculture worker 
who bought a spoiled muskmelon in a 
Peoria grocery. By 1944 the antibiotic 
era was well under way. 
Like Fleming’s original 
plate, some of the primitive Oxford 
equipment appears lost to history. No 
museum displays an original Oxford 
bedpan. “I don’t know what became 
of them,” Sir Howard said. “We do 


culture 
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have some of the original crockery 
around. Doctor Heatley used to take 
meticulous care of such things—until 
he got married.” 

In recent years Sir Howard has 
been studying the processes of ar- 
terial disease. He expresses polite 
doubt that cholesterol is the major or 
primary cause of atheroma, fatty 
placques in artery walls which may 
lead to coronary thrombosis and other 
blood vessel diseases. 


“I think I detect at the present time_ 


less certainty about dietary choles- 
terol,” he said. “I am somewhat skep- 
tical of the influence of fat in the diet 
on atheroma. Knowledge is very frag- 
mentary and the process very compli- 
cated.” 

He suggested 
method which would throw some 
scientific light into current differences 
of opinion about the blood vessel 
effects of much or little cholesterol, 
saturated or unsaturated fatty acids, 
or just plain fats in the diet. 

“My own view is that an experi- 
ment should begin now which would 
last 10 to 20 years. Patients in mental 
hospitals could be put on diets which 
would be comfortable and pleasant to 
follow.” Pathological consequences 
over the years would be revealed at 


an experimental 


autopsy. 

He mentioned a colony of baboons 
in Texas. “Baboons develop atheroma 
similar to man. They may be the best 
experimental animals for atheroma 
study. Baboons appear to do extraor- 
dinarily well in Texas.” 

His twinkled. “Watch the 
baboon. I think he may tell us some- 
END 


eyes 


thing.” 


Spring Song 


(Continued from page 8) 


Keeping an eye out for the first 
poppy. 

“Spring is sooner recognized by 
plants than by men,” says the Chinese 
proverb. 

That saying was probably written 
with a brush, Before the printing 
press. 

Nowadays, we journalists get the 
jump on plants. My plants don’t even 
know it is spring yet. But I do, And 
I intend to rush it into print. Before 
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somebody digs it out of the snow in 
Central Park again. 

When the flower pots burst into 
bloom, kindly remember who said it 
first. 

Give credit to a man whose trained 
eye saw the oncoming season of 
daisies and dog scratching. Of a 
young man’s fancy and income tax, 

This is the season when spring 
vegetable queens are crowned. 

When boy meets girl. 

When madame sheds her winter 
furs. When fishing tackle is over- 
hauled and cats meow. And “in every 
street these tunes our ears do greet: 
cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-wee, tu-witta- 
woo!” 

Put down that spring, friend. I saw 
it first, END 





That’s a Good Question 


(Continued from page 5) 


virus strains that caused the world- 

wide epidemic of that disease in 1917. | 
Another theory, far from completely 

agreed upon, is that it may be pro- | 
duced by tissue changes resulting | 
from hardening of blood vessels that | 
supply the brain. Parkinsonism may 

sometimes follow brain disease such | 
as encephalitis. As you have been ad- 

vised, there is no real cure or pre- 

ventive treatment available. 


Milk and Arteries 

Is it a good idea to avoid taking milk 
to prevent hardening of the arteries, 
since there is a lot of calcium in it? 


There is no scientific evidence that | 
calcium taken in the daily diet con 
tributes directly to hardening of the 
arteries. The calcification observed 
in some such patients represents the 
end stage of changes that have taken | 
place in the blood vessels over a pe- 
riod of years, When the body uses 
calcium for this, it simply draws upon 
supplies that must be constantly pres- 
ent in normal blood serum. There is 
no reason why milk should be singled 
out for blame simply because it con- 
tains relatively large amounts of cal 
cium. Only as much as is needed by | 
the body will be absorbed, and the 
will be removed with body 
END | 
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Designed Bras 
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“miracle” bra with 
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principle in figure 
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designed for 
healthful living. 
Duomold’s inner 
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outer cups divide 
for perfect seperation. 
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. Short inner cups afford 
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strain on straps 
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with minimum discomfort 
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“We climb 
stairs 
Sitting 
Down” 
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In these days lots of smart people don’ t wait 
for their doctors to tell Tet. to “take it 
easy”. They save themselves (and their 
hearts) the tiresome strain of climbing stairs 
dozens of times a day by installing one of our 
home lifts. Safe and attractive, er é are inex- 
pensive to install. Anyone in the family 
can use them and they operate on house 
lighting circuit. 

INCLIN-ATOR—Runs up and down the stairs 
on an inconspicuous track. Folds back against the 
wall when not in use. 

ELEVETTE—A vertical 

elevator installed in stair- 

well, closet, corner or 

shaft. Completely safe for 

all ages. 
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Send for FREE BOOK 

"Stop Climbing Stairs” 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 


2230 Paxton Bivd., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Originator of the Home Passenger Lift 





Leadership Ability 

“My husband is a successful execu- 
tive and has been a leader since his 
high school days. I was a leader in 
school and college, but have not 
had the time since my marriage to 
play an active role in community 
affairs. Our only child, a boy of 10, 
shows no leadership ability. In fact, 
my husband calls him a typical yes- 
man. We can’t understand why he 
hasn't inherited some leadership 
ability.” 


Although you hear it said that 
leaders are born, scientific evidence 
indicates that leaders are made, not 
born. There is no proof that leader- 
ship ability is inherited. 

Have you ever thought that you 
and your husband might be respon- 
sible for making your-son into a 
yes-man? Two important elements 
of leadership are aggressiveness and 
a tendency to dominate. If you plan 
things for your son, make his de- 
cisions, and generally dominate his 
life, he could hardly be anything 
but a follower—perhaps not a meek 
one but a rebellious one. 

Encourage him to be a leader at 
home by letting him plan his own 
affairs and making decisions for 
himself, As he gradually builds self- 
confidence, he'll be more aggressive 
outside the home, and you can ad- 
vise him then on how to handle 
situations so outsiders will want to 
follow his lead. 


Nickname 
“When my son was little, we started 
to call him Junior because he was 
named for my husband. He will be 
entering school next fall and I’m 
afraid he'll be embarrassed if the 
children use that name.” 


I agree. Start at once to call him 
by his given name or a nickname 
he will find “masculine” enough not 
to embarrass him. Ask your: rela- 


tives and friends to use this new 
name and explain why you are ask- 
ing them not to call him Junior 
any more. It takes time to break 
a habit, but if you begin now the 
old name should be almost buried 
before he begins his school career. 


Bedtime Cutups 
“Putting two young boys to bed and 
clearing away the family supper 
dishes. is a big job but, in my case, 
it is proving to be the last straw 
after a long, hard day. The children, 
ages four and six, can get them- 
selves ready for bed without my 
help but, as soon as I leave them 
to finish the dishes, they start cut- 
ting up and I have to drop my work 
and stay with them until they are in 
bed. They sleep in the same room 
and the cutting up goes on after 
they are in bed, often until 10 
o'clock. We have scolded, spanked, 
and used every punishment in the 
book but nothing seems to work.” 


Try making bedtime a_ pleasant 
experience for the boys instead of 
encouraging the “get-even-with- 
you” attitude that seems to be back 
of their cutting up. Let them help 
you clear away the supper dishes, 
tell them a story or put a child’s 
record on the record player while 
you work together, and then stay 
with them while they prepare for 
bed. You can use this time to mend 
clothes or just relax. 

When they are ready for bed, 
read a story or two, bid them a 
cheerful and loving goodnight, and 
leave them. If they start to cut up, 
tell them pleasantly but firmly that 
if this keeps up they will have to 
be separated until they are old 
enough to behave when they are 
together. One or two separations 
and being deprived of their bedtime 
stories may be all they need to teach 
them that you will be nice to them 
if they will be nice to you. 
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The Cortisone Chess Game 


(Continued from page 37) 


simple: 36 holes of golf. His passion 
for the outdoors dates back to hunting 
and camping trips taken with his 
father, the late Lew Sarett, American 
poet who was professor of English at 
Northwestern University, where his 
son went to college before going on to 
Princeton to take his doctorate. 

Yet Sarett’s deepest passion ‘is 
clearly an intellectual obsession with 
problem-solving. He scorns (though 
the word is too harsh for so courteous 
a man) the easy problem. This trait 
showed in his early devotion to chess, 
which he used to play by correspond- 
ence. He agreed that problems with 
which he now deals might be likened 
to chemical chess games. 

“A chess player is brilliant if he can 
see four or five plays ahead,” he re- 
marked. The chess game of cortisone 
synthesis more than 30 
“plays” — intricate, step-by-step alter- 
ations in a molecule taken from ox 
bile. In chess, your opponent makes 


involved 


a move which vou have to deal with. 
In synthesis, the immutable moves 
are made by nature. And the pieces 
with which you play the game are 
utterly invisible—in the case of corti- 
sone, more than 50 atoms of carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen, each of which 
had to be moved into precise position. 

Organic chemists are taught hun- 
dreds of standard “plays” or chemical 
reactions in school. Applying or modi- 
fying these to create new molecules 
calls for creative imagination. Your 
carefully planned, theoretically per- 
fect chemical play may not work, so 
you devise a new one. It takes pa- 
ticnce, endless time, assistance by 
many specialists. In the end, Sarett 
created an insignificant pinch of salt 
which didn't look in the least as if it 
had cost many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and was priceless in its 
meaning to human sufferers. 

Sarett lives in Princeton, New 
Jersey, with his wife and two daugh- 
ters, the oldest eight. He drives to 
work at Merck Research Laboratories 
in Rahway, New Jersey, in about an 
hour. His wife writes mystery stories. 

“I've given several fine weapons to 
her,” Sarett confessed. Among them 
are poisons which a mystery writer 
can use for bafflement . . . and the 
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Sarett, left, and Dr. Glen E. Arth, syn- 
thesized a new anti-arthritic hormone 30 
times more potent than hydrocortisone. 


icicle, used to stab a victim, which 
melts and leaves no trace. Their avo- 
cational collaboration, except on the 
golf course, ends about there, for 
Sarett concedes that he is likely to 
become brashly analytical when pe- 
rusing a manuscript given him with 
an invitation to “tell me honestly what 
you think.” 


Hormone Field Expands 
These days Sarett is more of a team 
captain than laboratory worker. The 
cortical hormone field has expanded 
enormously in 10 years. Remarkable 
advances have come out of universi- 
ties, research centers, and the labora- 
tories of pharmaceutical firms. Hydro- 
cortisone, Prednisone, Triamcinoline, 
and other drugs, more potent and free 
from side effects than cortisone, have 
come along. Several compounds con- 
taining a fluorine atom have recently 
shown astonishing potency. Sarett 
participated in Merck’s development 
of one of these, hexadecadrol, so 
potent that a 1000-day supply for the 
average rheumatoid arthritis patient 
could be contained in a sewing 
thimble: 

Sarett guesses that the limits of po- 
tency enhancement have just about 
been reached, but that pinpointing 
new compounds for specific action 
will give him and other chemists 
plenty to keep them busy for years 


to come. END 








Delicious way 
to check 


Tooth De 


Dentists say: “The most common 
cause of tooth decay is sugar in 
sweets’. Instead of the usual sweet, 
enjoy Amurol Gum or Mints. They're 
sugarless, yet deliciously refreshing. 
Ideal for sugar-free diets. Ask for 
Amurol at drug stores and health 
food shops. Only 10c a package. 
@ If you'd like to taste how delicious sugar-free 


Amuro! Mints and Gum really are, mail 10c for 
each to: Amurol Products Co., Naperville, Ill 


“HOW A 4¢ STAMP 
CHANGED MY LIFE” 


“I guess we were no different from other folks. We 
griped about the weather, especially during the 
long months of freezing cold, sleet and snow. And, 
like most others, we had gotten bogged down inte 
that deep rut, in which every day seemed like 
every other. Sure, we knew about Florida—but, 
for us, it wasn't just 1,019 miles away. It was a 
million miles away... After all, we're anything but 
well-to-do. 

“Then, one day | came across an ad for CAPE CORAL 
in Florida and | sent for their free booklet. A 
few days later, the mailman brought it to us. We 
started to thumb through it sort of starry-eyed but 
hopeless. We hadn't turned two pages before we 
suddenty realized a surprising thing! Cape Coral 
was not only everything we ever dreamed about, 
but we could actually afford it! We picked out a 
king-sized homesite right on the water. 

“Wow, life is different for us—and how! Bad weather 
doesn't mean a thing any more. | know that before 
long, I'll be living in Cape Coral, enjoying Country 
Club living, fishing right from my own backyard, 
growing my own vegetables and flowers—all year 
‘round — boating, swimming, golfing. Believe me, 
we're out of that rut to stay!” 

FREE! oo ost 
s copy of the 

“CAPE CORAL STORY" 
It's yours just for the asking... 
SEND NO MONEY, PLEASE! 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 
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Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. 1-1 
1771 WN. Tamiami Trail, Fort Myers, Florida 
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Arthritis 


(Continued from page 27) 


to be causes of the disease. Instead 
they act as triggers, setting off the 
disease mechanism in those who are 
susceptible. 


Can rheumatoid arthritis be pre- 
vented? 

There is no sure way to prevent 
rheumatoid arthritis. All we can say 
is that sound nutrition, rest, and 


A writing frame fits either hand and 
is practical for those with poor grip. 


healthful living habits may be help- 


ful. 


Can it be cured? 

There is yet no specific cure for 
rheumatoid arthritis. But with proper 
treatment and care most patients can 
be greatly helped. 


Card players with crippled fingers may 
use a cleaning brush to hold the cards. 


Does rheumatoid arthritis ever go 
away? 

Occasionally, but it usually re- 
turns, A certain number of people 
seem to recover almost completely. 
Often the disease simply stops get- 
ting worse, leaving only minor dis- 
ability. Where joints have been per- 
manently damaged, the damage re- 
mains even if the disease otherwise 
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seems to disappear. In cases where 
the disease temporarily vanishes, the 
reasons for the sudden reversal are 
not known. Research may some day 
produce an answer to this and other 
questions. 


Can crippling be prevented? 

Yes. If rheumatoid arthritis is diag- 
nosed in time and proper treatment 
is begun, crippling can be prevented 
in seven cases out of 10. In the more 
severe cases, comprising about 25 
percent of all rheumatoid arthritis, it 
is virtually impossible to prevent 
crippling entirely, but the damage 
can be reduced: with prompt treat- 
ment. 


Is it ever fatal? 

Rheumatoid arthritis itself is sel- 
dom fatal. But its crippling and other 
damaging effects tend to weaken the 
body and increase its susceptibility to 
attack by other diseases. 


Can it be inherited? 

We know too little about it to be 
certain. There is some slight evidence 
that a predisposition to rheumatoid 
arthritis may be inherited; but this 
tendency, if it exists at all, seems too 
slight to be a major factor. Certainly, 
it should not cause an arthritic to 
worry about parenthood. 


Can poor diet, worry, or “bad living 
habits” bring it on? 

It has not been shown that the 
presence or absence of any particular 
food or nutrient is in any way in- 
volved in rheumatoid arthritis, its 
cause, or possible ‘cure. Worry, if it 
produces emotional stress or tension, 
may act as a trigger mechanism. The 
same may be said for bad living 
habits or any kind of activity which 
is likely to produce excessive fatigue 
or stress. 


What are the prospects for a person 
with rheumatoid arthritis? 

Far better than ever before. Mod- 
ern treatment is able to reduce the 
pain and inflammation of the disease, 
and reduce the permanent damage to 
the joints and muscles. This means 
less chance of crippling and invalid- 
ism. Today, many seriously crippled 
arthritics have been restored to the 
point where they can care for them- 


selves and live useful and productive 
lives. 


What is the accepted treatment? 
The aim of treatment is to control 
pain and inflammation, to maintain 
the best range of motion in the joints, 
and to preserve the strength and use 
of the muscles. When pain and in- 
flammation are reduced with rest, 


Aprons with plastic hoops eliminate 


tying for those with arthritic hands. 


drugs, and heat, exercise and other 
forms of physical therapy are used to 
improve the motion of the joints and 
the strength of the muscles. The 
morale of the patient is vitally im- 
portant in treatment. As long as he 
maintains an optimistic outlook, the 
chances of successful treatment are 
greatly enhanced. 


What drugs are used and how do 

they help? 

As yet, there is no drug that will 
permanently arrest rheumatoid ar- 
thritis. The best that drugs can do at 
present is help control the ailment 
and relieve the major symptoms— 
pain and inflammation of the joints— 
thus making it possible for the ar- 
thritic to undertake physical therapy. 
e Aspirin, one of the oldest and most 

widely-used drugs in arthritis, is 

mainly a painkiller and is safest for 
long use. 

@ Injected gold compounds may ac- 
tually curb development of the 
disease temporarily in a number of 
cases; but their use may produce 
potentially dangerous side effects. 
The 
cortisone and its various chemical 
cousins are important in reducing 
inflammation and swelling of the 
joints, but they sometimes produce 
unwanted reactions. 


steroid hormones such as 
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e Chloroquine and related com- 
pounds may be effective in some 
cases if administered over a period 
of months. But, like the others, they 
may cause undesirable reactions. 
Much more will be known about 

arthritis drugs at the conclusion of a 

long-term nationwide study to evalu- 

ate their action and value according 
to strict scientific standards. This 
study is now being organized by the 

American Rheumatism Association 

with the cooperation of the National 

Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 

Diseases and The Arthritis and Rheu- 

matism Foundation. 


What are the side effects and can 
they be prevented or curbed? 

Side effects are produced by the 
body’s reaction to the introduction of 
any substance foreign to its normal 
nutritional or metabolic needs. Side 
effects caused by aspirin are rare, 
usually mild gastric upsets. Gold salts 
may produce serious kidney and liver 
damage, skin disorders, and other re- 
actions. The steroid hormones may 
produce edema (waterlogging of the 
body), a rounding out of the features 


All-purpose tongs or reachers help the 
disabled homemaker to pick up objects. 


known as moonface, growth of facial 
hair, skin and digestive disorders, 
ulcers, emotional disturbances, and 
provocation of latent diabetes. 
Usually, most side effects can be kept 
under control. If necessary, use of a 
drug may be interrupted or stopped, 
dosage may be reduced, another drug 
may be substituted. Close medical 
supervision is always essential. Newer 
and more potent versions of the 
steroid hormones are being devel- 
oped, permitting smaller doses. While 
these have not eliminated side effects, 
the hope is to curb them, 
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Will there be better drugs? 

Yes. Scientists are working con- 
stantly to develop new drugs and im- 
prove existing drugs. The problem at 
present is to develop a drug that will 
control arthritis, relieve the symp- 
toms, and produce no significant side 
effects. 


How does physical therapy help? 
By helping the patient maintain or 
improve the range of motion in the 
arthritic joints, thus preventing them 
from locking permanently, and by 
preventing atrophy of the muscles. 
Physical therapy includes heat, hy- 
drotherapy, and a careful program of 
purposeful exercise and rest. 


Can modern treatment prevent or re- 
verse crippling effects? 

Yes, in many cases. By reducing 
pain and inflammation, the steroid 
hormones and the other drugs make 
it possible to apply restorative 
therapy to almost all arthritics, even 
the most seriously afflicted. Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Lowman, clinical director 
of the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center, re- 
cently finished a five-year study 
which showed that at least 75 percent 
of severely handicapped arthritics 
can be saved from extreme disability 
and that many of the seriously dis- 
abled can be restored to useful lives. 


Can helpless arthritics be restored to 
self-sufficiency? 

In many cases. In Doctor Low- 
man’s study, 17 severely disabled 
arthritics received treatment consist- 
ing of medical, physical and occupa- 
tional therapy, remedial exercises, 
specialized training in the activities 
of daily living, social and psychologi- 
cal counseling. Six of these are now 
completely self-sufficient and five 
have become partly self-sufficient. 
In a group of 21 less severely disabled 
patients, 17 are totally self-sufficient, 
the others, partially self-sufficient. 


What about self-help devices? How 
are they used? 

These are instruments or gadgets 
that help an arthritic do something 
that his disease would otherwise pre- 
vent him from doing. The wheel- 
chair is a common self-help device. 


Your baby 
Lan escape 


diaper rash! 


Medical authorities report that 
few babies, if any, escape diaper rash. 
That’s because diaper rash isn’t caused 
just by wet diapers or uncleanliness, but 
by bacteria that turn baby’s urine into 
burning, searing ammonia. And the only 
way to prevent diaper rash is to destroy 
these harmful bacteria! 

That’s why so many leading baby doctors 
recommend DIAPARENE BABY POWDER 
containing Diaparene Chloride, the in- 
gredient that kills the bacteria that cause 
diaper rash and odors. 
Use DIAPARENE BaBy PowbkeERr at every 
bath and at every diaper change. So 
gentle... yet a truly effective way to help 
baby escape diaper rash! Get DIAPARENE 
Basy PowpeRr today! 
The Powder Doctors Recommend 
SOOTHES — DEODORIZES — PROTECTS 


ANTI-BACTERIAL E 


BABY POWDER 


and ... for special, anti-bacterial 
protection for baby's dry skin, 
get Diaparene Baby Lotion. 

Also Available in Canada 
































Save Energy! Add Years to Life! 


WECOLATOR 


the low cost home elevator 


Ride in a comfortable chair...up or 
down your stairway... at the touch of 
a button. Also carries packages, laundry, 
etc., with no effort. 
The Wecolator is produced to fit your 
own stairway...takes curves, bends, 
horizontal runs. Finest engineering, ab- 
solute safety—beautifully finished. 
Made by a long established, reputable 
firm. Priced according to installation. 
Get complete information! Write today to 
W. E. CHENEY COMPANY 

5115 N. 124TH STREET 

BUTLER, WISCONSIN 
Agents in Principal Cities. 











Every $1 sends a 22 lb. Food 
Crusade package to the world’s 
hungry thru CARE, New York 16 





AT DRASTIC SAVINGS! 
Perfect fit, high quality DUPONT 
NYLON at savings up to 50%! 
Slightly irregular. 20-day guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or full refund. 
FULL FOOT OPEN TOE 
Ex. Sheer 2-way stretch Surgical Type 

$5.95 pro. $4.95 perp. 

(Reg. $12 Val.) (Reg. $8.90 Val.) 
Check or C.0.D. Specify style, hose 
and calf size and your height. 
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People 50 to 80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


. and write today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your fam- 
ily, Mail a postcard or letter, giving 
your name, address and year of birth 
to: 

Old American Ins. Co. 
1 West 9th, Dept. L346M 
Kansas City, Missouri 


There is no obligation—and no one 
will call on you. You can handle the 
entire transaction by mail. 
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So is a long-handled comb which per- 
mits an arthritic to comb his own hair 
even though he cannot raise his hand 
to his head. Specialized self-help de- 
vices and furnishings have been in- 
corporated into kitchens and other 
rooms so that the homemaker with 
disabling arthritis can clean, cook, 
sew, wash, and perform other normal 
household chores. These devices are 
of tremendous importance in helping 
disabled arthritics care for them- 
selves and others, restoring them to 
self-sufficiency and a sense of worth 
and achievement. 


Can unemployable arthritics be re- 
trained for jobs? 
Yes. The “Back to Work” program 


A simple stocking device helps the pa- 
tient who is unable to reach her feet. 


has shown that four out of every 10 
“unemployable” arthritics can be re- 
stored to useful employment and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 


What is the Back to Work program 
and what has it achieved? 

This is a project conducted by the 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
and supported by the New York 
Chapter of The Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert H. Manheimer, 
medical director of the chapter, it 
was demonstrated that by extending 
rehabilitation into the field of job 
training, many previously disabled 
arthritic invalids could compete suc- 
cessfully for jobs in private industry. 
Of 332 patients who participated in 
the program at the start, 133 were re- 
turned to work at starting salaries 


ranging from $40 to $110 weekly. The 
benefits of such a program to the 
arthritic person, his family, and the 
community are incalculable. Already 
a vocational rehabilitation center pat- 
terned after the Back to Work model 
has been set up by Long Island Jew- 
ish Hospital. What is being accom- 
plished by this program can be dupli- 
cated by other communities. 


What are research scientists doing 
about rheumatoid arthritis? 

There is major research in three 
areas. First there is the basic study 
aimed at learning the possible causes 
and mechanisms of arthritis. Certain 
findings, especially the isolation of 
the rheumatoid factor, promise con- 
siderable progress. Second, there is 
excellent work being done to clarify 
the natural history of the disease—its 
total effects upon the patient and its 
occurrence among various popula- 
tions. The third area of research is in 
the field of drugs and other treatment 
techniques. Many projects in these 
and other areas are being supported 
by the National Institute of Arthritis 
and by The Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation. 


What is the rheumatoid factor and 
will it offer a cure? 

It is a protein substance found in 
the blood of rheumatoid arthritics but 
not in normal blood. Its existence has 
long been suspected but it was iso- 
lated and purified only recently by 
scientists here and abroad. The exact 
role of the rheumatoid factor is cur- 
rently under intensive investigation. 
As a research tool it has opened a 
new area of study which could shed 





For further information on other spe- 
cially-designed articles for arthritics, 
write to the Self-Help Device Office, 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, 400 East 34th Street, New 
York 16, New York. The office is main- 
tained by a grant from The Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation. 





light on the mechanism of the dis- 
ease, its cause and development. It 
has made possible a number of diag- 
nostic tests. As for its offering a cure 
—the research it engenders may ulti- 
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mately lead to a specific cure for this 
presently incurable disease. 


What are the prospects for discover- 
ing the cause and cure of rheumatoid 
arthritis? 

Hopeful, certainly. The question is 
how long it will take. About all I can 
say is that there will have to be an 
even more intensive research pro- 
gram, well organized and integrated 
to permit maximum progress. This 
will demand the fullest understand- 
ing and support from the public, the 
medical profession, the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry, and from public officials. 
An all-out drive aimed to defeat 
rheumatoid arthritis is certainly 
worth the effort. END 


6 Ways to Strengthen 
Your Marriage 


(Continued from page 21) 


more attention to her. They sought 
her out to talk with, lighted her 
cigarettes, and complimented her. 
This completed the cure for that mar- 
riage. When her husband saw other 
men being attentive to her, he was a 
young swain all over again—out to 
prove that he was really the most 
dashing suitor of them all.” 


CAT tie Th 


“THE BIGGEST problem I encoun- 
ter in marriage is honesty,” a New 
York psychiatrist observed. “Hus- 
bands and wives keep things from 
each other.” 

Marriage is the most intimate re- 
lationship of which two human be- 
ings are capable. It is closer than the 
relationship of parent and _ child, 
closer than sisters and brothers. The 
essence of it is complete revelation 
of one individual to another. 

In courtship the young man says 
to his girl, “I want to get to know you 
better.” In marriage, if successful, he 
will know her virtually completely, 
and she him. The very depth of love 
can be gauged by the willingness of 
the partners to reveal themselves 
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fully to each other as though they 
were, literally, one flesh. 

The mutual revelation in marriage 
is obvious in the physical aspect of 
the relationship. This becomes one 
of the strengths of marriage. Psychia- 
trist Fred Feldman, of the University 
of Southern California Medical 
School, comments, “In the sex rela- 
tionship of marriage people express 
full, mutual trust in each other. They 
reveal not only their bodies but their 
personalities completely and _inti- 
mately. Such trust is possible only in 
marriage and develops with the 
growth of love.” 

If it is possible to achieve honesty 
in this area, why do we have so much 
trouble with honesty in everyday 
matters? A wife finds her husband 
getting negligent about his appear- 
ance and hasn’t the honesty to tell 
him. A husband stops for a drink with 
the boys on the way home from work 
and hasn't the honesty to tell his wife. 
A wife is annoyed by her husband's 
hypnotic devotion to TV—she doesn't 
tell him. A husband feels his wife is 
becoming cold and undemonstrative 
—he says nothing. 


It is not out-and-out lying that’s the | 


problem: It is failure to reveal, fail- 
ure to bring truth out into the open. 
Some couples think they are strength- 
ening their marriages by hiding little 
things, by telling little white lies, by 
masquerading to each other. They 
miss the main point: that truth is the 
essence of marriage; each time they 
hide the truth they lose a chance to 
enrich that marital essence. 

To tell the truth to another, even 
when truth hurts (when you'd rather 
not even face it yourself) is an act of 
faith. It binds the person with whom 
you share that truth closer to you. As 
lies and dodges drive wedges be- 
tween a man and his wife, so truth 
binds them closer together. 


a) four 


THE MENNINGER FOUNDA- 
TION was one of the first psychiatric 
treatment centers to prescribe love as 
a medicine. Doctors there realized 
that the core of mental illness is love- 


lessness, and specific prescriptions 
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Little baby feet were designed by nature. 
Why change them with hard, stiff-soled 
shoes? Let them flex as nature intended. 
Let little toes dig in . . . grip and grasp 
. .. in Buntees, the flexible baby shoes. 


R. J. POTVIN SHOE CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 











WET BEDS 


with STAYDRY* PANTIES 


Not a diaper, Staydry is made of lightweight 
absorbent material with waterproof outer 
covering of soft plastic. Tape closures, 

w ble, boilable, quick drying. 
End the needless mess and expense of rubber 
sheets, extra linens and high laundry bills. 
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TRY THIS NEW 
Kelp-Base Seasoning 


Zin 


with Flavor from the Sea 
Here's a delightful con- 
diment that’s really good! 
Delicately compounded 
from Sea Kelp and flavor 
ingredients . . . it adds 
tantalizing goodness to eggs, meats, 


salads. MADE WITHOUT ADDED SALT. 
Nationally Bhs For Free Recipe 
Folder and information as to — 
you can buy Sea Zun, write to. 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 
SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 
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were written to provide patients with 
a feeling of spontaneous warmth and 
affection on the part of the sanitarium 
staff (“love unsolicited,” the doctors 
called it). 

Doctor Foster, in his marriage 
counseling at Menninger’s, finds that 
love is not only good medicine for 
sick people but also an amazing, 
health-giving vitamin for all of us. 

Love is supposed to be the corner- 
stone of marriage. Even in popular 
ditties the words love and marriage 
are twinned like June and moon; love 
is supposed to be what marriage is 
all about. Yet in counseling it is often 
found that the married ones don't 
know what love is. 

Says Doctor Foster, “I believe the 
lack of the capacity to love, as well 
as our misconception of what love 
from a psychological point of view 
really means, is the basis of many of 
our problems in family life as well as 
the solution to them.” 

What does love really mean? One 
of the nation’s outstanding marriage 
counselors, Dr. Abraham Stone of 
New York, remarks, “So many hus- 
bands are like the man who says he 
‘loves oranges.’ If an orange could 
answer back it would say, “What do 
you mean, you love me? All you really 
want to do is squeeze me, take the 
best out of me—and throw me 
away!’” 

Frequently we use the word “love” 
to indicate something that we get 
rather than something that we give. 
We say: “I love skiing,” or “I love 


fried chicken,” or “I love convertible 
cars.” In each case, those things do 
something for us; we get something 
out of them. 

Love, in the true sense, is the oppo- 
site, It is a giving process. It radiates 
upon the one who is loved a warmth 
of affection and care. The joy of lov- 
ing is the joy of giving, not receiving. 
In his Maximes, the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld wrote, “The pleasure of love 
is in loving, and one is happier in the 
passion one feels than in the passion 
one arouses in the other.” 

In English we have but one word 
for love, and we use it to cover every- 
thing from skiing and fried chicken 
to our wives. The Greeks had three 
words: eros, the love between male 
and female; philos, the mutual affec- 
tion of friends or the love for abstrac- 
tions such as wisdom and beauty, and 
agape, the love force, the outgoing 
charity of love. 

Doctor Foster, experience 
with thousands of sagging marriages, 
believes that we ought to get a little 
more of the agape in our modern con- 
cept of love. If more married men and 
women could see love as essentially a 
process of giving, not taking, they 
would be less inclined to complain 
about the lack of love in their lives. 
For the lack would be in themselves. 

The malady is as old as marriage, 
and so is the cure. An ancient philoso- 
pher said to his followers, “I will 
show you a love potion without drug 
or herb or any witch's spell: If you 
wish to be loved, love.” 
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The Cart Before the Horse 


WILL SOME of our young scientists now learning how to travel to the 
moon have their lives snuffed out or be turned into hopeless cripples 
before they have a chance to put their space travel knowledge to use 
simply because they have never been trained in how to travel on the earth? 

Because of the shortsightedness of public demand and the ignorance 
or inertia of some educators, such a thing is possible, says a Pennsylvania 


Ever since Russia launched its satellites, says Amos E. Neyhart, writing 
in the AMA Journal, there has been increasing criticism of driver education 
as non-essential in this space age and a call for added emphasis on science 
courses, Too many educators, says Neyhart, consider driver education a 
frill and would like to see it dropped completely. 

Yet evidence shows that youths trained in high school have 40 to 66 
percent fewer violations and accidents than similar groups not so trained. 
Rather than eliminate learning in earth travel, Neyhart asserts, we should 
increase it until every boy and girl of legal driving age will be able to 
receive this instruction. Driver education, he says, must assume its rightful 
role of importance in this age when the motor car is still very much with 
us if we believe that educaton should be preparation for living. 
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G Apphucale 


FROM THE casebook of marriage 
counselor Franklin A. Jones: “Mr. A 
had a violent argument with his wife 
and slapped her. He hated himself for 
this, but had done the same thing a 
year before. ‘She makes me so mad 
I could tear her to pieces,’ he stated. 

“In counseling interviews Mr. A 
had a hard time getting down to spe- 
cifics, but at last the story came out 


that several months ago his wife had | 5 


asked him for a new bed for their 
growing children, Mr. A, an engineer 
and a do-it-yourself man, set out to 
draw plans and then to make the 
needed bed in his workshop. 

“He slaved at it, using all his spare 
time, and finally the job was done—a 
surprise for his wife. 

“But when he brought it up from 
the basement and assembled the bed 
—proudly—his wife looked at it with 
a minimal show of interest. She had 
just a vague memory of saying they 
needed a bed. ‘Anyhow,’ she re- 
marked, ‘it’s not at all the kind of 
bed I had in mind.’” 

You could have hit Mr. A over the 
head with a cudgel and not hurt him 
any more. But for patient counseling, 
the marriage might have died. 

Every human being has a tremen- 
dous need to be appreciated, and 
since this need is not always met in 
the outside world one seeks to fill the 
void at home. 

In international politics we speak 
of buffer states, territories which ab- 
sorb the tensions between two con- 
tending nations. The individual is in 
some respects contending constantly 
with the outside world, and home is 
his buffer state. There the frustra- 
tions of the outside can be absorbed, 
the disappointments on the outside 
mollified, and the wounds of battle 
on the outside stanched. Apprecia- 
tion helps accomplish all of this, 

It is easy for a wife to squash her 
husband’s ego by constantly throw- 
ing up the “more successful” neigh- 
bor up the street, by taking a pain- 
fully martyred attitude toward the 
things she'd like to have but he can’t 


provide, by making him feel that he is | 


a bumbling mediocrity, a failure. 
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FEET TIRE, ACHE, PAIN? — 


These symptoms are gor traceable to ok fallen arches or 
flatfoot. With exercise and the proper Dr. Scholl Arch Sup- 
port for that condition, you'll have quick 
relief and enjoy real walking ease again. 
Thin, light, flexible. $1.50 pair, up. 
Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores 
and Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops. 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort® Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 
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FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Year-round school for children with educational and 
emotional probleme—tiny tots thru teens. Companion- 
ship and enderstending Seven separate residence cen- 
torn Suburban and ranch. Daily supervision by Certi- 
fled Psychiatrist. Full-time Psychologist. Write for 
full information 
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Appreciation sees things in a dif- 
ferent hue. If the office hasn’t pro- 
moted George, it’s the office that is 
stupid, If a younger man is edging 
George out, why anyone can see it’s 
just politics. Don’t worry; some day 
they'll wake up and really appreciate 
George! He’s smarter than all of 
them. 

A decade of psychoanalysis 
couldn’t do more for a man’s ego— 
and for happy marriage. 

A wife also has her battles with the 
outside world, even though most of 
the combat is within the four walls of 
her home. Typically, a husband 
comes home at the end of a day and 
if his wife is the least bit tense or 
jittery, he reacts, “What's she so up- 
set about? I’m the one who goes out 
and works all day. All she does is 
stay home.” 

Is staying home so easy? Though 
the thrill of having a home of her own 
should never vanish for the well-bal- 
anced woman, even Mrs. 
would find the exaltation dimming 
after she had swept the same floors, 
washed the same dishes, and dusted 
the same furniture 5000 times. 

A marriage counselor in Cleveland 
asked a woman to keep a daily diary 
of home management. He later went 
over it with the woman’s husband. 
This was a typical day: 

“Cleaning woman failed to show 
up; PTA meeting has been shifted to 
Tuesday (I’m in charge of the pro- 
gram and that’s the night we're in- 
vited to Joe’s boss for dinner); vac- 
uum cleaner switch broke again; 
Tim’s shoes came from the store 
(they're black and we ordered tan); 
I took the car in for an oil change, as 
Joe said, but they couldn’t take it till 
Friday; worked on the checkbook but 
still can’t account for $11.01; Millie 
needs that costume for the school 
play by day after tomorrow; the 
washing machine man came and still 
can't locate the right part (says I 
should write to the main office); Mil- 
lie came home with a slight tempera- 
ture (will call the doctor if it isn’t 
normal by morning ); Joe’s suit finally 
was ready at the tailor’s, but one 
trouser leg is three-quarters of an 
inch longer than the other—he'll be 
furious.” 

But there’s a higher level of appre- 
ciation, beyond simply appreciating 


Freud. 


what we're up against from day to 
day. It’s the appreciation of who we 
are, what we stand for. 

Appreciation of a wife should im- 
ply that she is something more than a 
home foreman. She may like flowers 
and yearn for her husband to show 
some enthusiasm over her new bor- 
der of salvia. Perhaps she had a lively 
interest in foreign affairs in her col- 
lege days and still would like to ven- 
ture an opinion on India—if only she 
weren't afraid of being brushed aside 
as though she were an adolescent. 
Perhaps she would like to know more 
about her husband’s business, help 
him make decisions, understand his 
problems. Perhaps she would just like 
to walk out with him at night and 
count the stars or talk about the mist 
on the moon. 

To love fully is to love a person’s 
essence, the inner uniqueness that 
makes every individual someone spe- 
cial in this world. 

It strengthens marriage a great 
deal to find that essence in your 
wedded mate, END 


How to Keep a Husband 
from Cracking Up 
(Continued from page 41) 


Qualified men and women are al- 
ways in demand. Ask anyone con- 
nected with an employment agency. 
But fear of losing his job can lead a 
man right up a blind alley and keep 
him there. His attitude betrays a feel- 
ing of insecurity which others will be 
quick to take advantage of. In many 
cases, the best thing that can happen 
to a man of ability is to get fired from 
a job he has held too long. It gives 
him a chance to look around for a 
position where his talents and experi- 
ence will be revalued. 


Harboring Resentments. Resentment 
is the worst of slow-acting poisons. If 
you are nursing a grudge—against 
your boss, your associates, or your 
wife—you are simply working against 
yourself, detracting from your work- 
ing efficiency, spoiling your personal 
happiness, losing your capacity for 
making wise decisions. 

The only way to get rid of a gnaw- 
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ing resentment is to express it, get it 
off your mind, even if it means issu- 
ing an ultimatum or getting into a 
free-for-all, If you can, however, it’s 
best to handle it diplomatically; 
there’s no sense burning bridges un- 
necessarily. 

When we air personal resentments 
we often find they are not entirely 
justified. There is another side to 
every human story. We may even 
find that we were entirely in the 
wrong. Whatever the outcome, we 
are better off mentally for having 
opened such emotional abscesses, We 
relax the inner tensions that inhibit 
and destroy, and the road into the 
future suddenly becomes smoother 
and straighter. 

Remember the law of compensa- 
tion: Most evils are self-corrective. 
The man who is getting away with 
murder is probably murdering his 
own future. Things have a way of 
gravitating back to normal. 

Someone, sometime takes -a good, 
long look at who is doing what and 
why. When that time comes—usually 
when earnings or results aren't so 
good—the “smoothies” get found out, 
the freeloaders get the gate. I’ve seen 
it happen too many times to regard 
the law of compensation as a mere 
theory. 

Learning to laugh at yourself is 
important. The intense, oversensitive 
person invariably takes himself too 
seriously. He feels he is misunder- 
stood, unappreciated, even perse- 
cuted, So he tries to make up for the 
seeming deficiencies of a realistic 
world by overestimating his own im- 
portance. Everyone is out of step but 
him. 

There is just one cure for such an 
attitude: Learn to laugh at yourself, 
to recognize your own shortcomings. 
If you can do this, you're on the way 
toward being more tolerant of others 
and of yourself. You just can’t stay 
tense when you're smiling or laugh- 
ing, inwardly or outwardly. People 
with a built-in sense of humor don't 
crack up. 

All of this sounds philosophical, is 
philosophical, But it’s the philosophy 
of hard-bitten experience, of costly 
trial and error, of close and accurate 
observation of people and events. 

There’s another philosophy that 
says if a man could only take advan- 
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tage of the experience of others, he 
could save himself many years and 
many tears. Wise men do take advan- 
tage of human experience, derived 
from reading and from doing, Which 
is why they so seldom land on the 
couches of psychiatrists or become 
addicted to tranquilizers and seda- 
tives. END 


lf Your Husband Has 
a Heart Attack 


(Continued from page 44) 


there are always some who know all 
the answers, These fall into two cate- 
gories. 

The first can tell you of all the 
people they knew who had a similar 
illness and give detailed case histories 
of each. The second wonders whether 
you have the right doctor and why 
didn’t you call their physician, Then 
they switch the conversation to con- 
sultants. Specialists are often a help, 
if only to give added reassurance to 
the patient and his family. But often 
their use is superfluous and adds to 
the financial burden. Your physician, 
with your consent, will seek assist- 
ance if he has a difficult case, 

Fortunately, the period of hospi- 
talization for some heart attacks has 
been shortened. Patients are permit- 
ted up and about earlier and dis- 
charged earlier. The old regime of 
six weeks in bed has been cut down. 
Some patients can go home within 
two weeks. 

As time passes, more visitors will 
be permitted. A large family or many 
friends may be quite a problem, par- 
ticularly where mothers-in-law, 
brothers, and sisters are concerned. 
Too many visitors should never be 
permitted in any one day, They fill 
the room and tire the patient, who 
often feels obligated to entertain the 
guests. Sooner or later the visitor with 
an indiscreet tongue says something 
alarming or depressing. Two visitors 
in the afternoon and two in the even- 
ing are sufficient. 

Unfortunately some relatives and 
friends feel their presence is indis- 
pensable for the patient’s recovery. 
They must be there telling the latest 
story, relaying the newest gossip 





enemas need NOT 
be frightening 


Children who balk at the very sight of 
a cumbersome enema bag aren't the 
least bit upset by the hand-size a 
FLEET ENEMA Disposable Unit. 


FLEET® 
ENEMA 


Disposable Unit 


The FLEET ENEMA is gentle, seldom 
causes pain or cramps because of the 
small amount of fluid. Yet it’s less irri- 
tating and more effective than a soap 
suds enema...ready to use, too, with 
pre-lubricated, anatomically correct 
rectal tube. 


So, next time your doctor recommends 
an enema for a child .. . or any member 
of the family... ask your druggist for 
the FLEET Disposable Unit. Follow the 
directions on the package for adminis- 
tration to infants, children or adults. 


Write for free brochure 
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This page contains information about products and services of interest to Today's 
Health readers. Your requests will be promptly handled. Simply circle the corre- 
sponding number on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the coupon to us today. 


“Modern Bedtime Story.” This interesting 
booklet offered by the General Electric 
Co., makers of the GE Automatic Blanket, 
explains briefly and simply the wonderful 
comfort to be found in automatic bed 
coverings. For your free copy, circle 479. 


Is Your Child a Poor Reader? A new home 
tutoring course, The Sound Way to Easy 
Reading, can help your child read and spell 
better. The course, which was university 
tested, drills the child in phonics with the 
help of records and cards. For a free illus- 
trated folder, circle 380. 


Freezing and Tenderizing Procedures. This 
new leaflet from Adolph’s outlines tender- 
izing and freezing methods, storage times, 
thawing, cooking of frozen meats, prepar- 
ing economy cuts with meat tenderizer 
before freezing. For a free copy, circle 480. 


Parker Games Party Booklet. This 32-page 
booklet describes “theme parties” and 
shows how to plan complete party programs 
around famous Parker Games. Also included 
are descriptions of the popular games 
Careers, Monopoly, Clue and others. For 
a free copy, circle 402. 


Help for Mothers. Because it washes, 
deodorizes, whitens and softens, Diaper- 
Sweet is a big help to new mothers, In soak- 
ing diapers it works two ways—as a deodor- 
izer and a softener, Subsequent washing, 
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with the addition of Diaper-Sweet, removes 
irritants and helps prevent diaper rash. For 
a free sample and information folder, circle 
388. 


For Quick, Easy Relaxation. The original 
Contour Chair-Lounge is designed to fit the 
curves of your body and gives you “cradle 
comfort.” It is available in five sizes to fit 
every figure type. For complete informa- 
tion, circle 401. 


Foot Comfort for Men. Fine fitting lasts, 
top quality material and expert craftsman- 
ship make Connolly Cushion Soled Shoes 
comfortable and sturdy. For a free booklet 
that illustrates the various styles and de- 
scribes the construction of these shoes, 


circle 366. 


Sugarless “Sweets.” Help check tooth de- 
cay before it starts by enjoying sugarless 
Amurol Gum and Mints. For your free 
copies of booklets on tooth decay preven- 
tion, circle 423. 


Stair Elevator. If you shouldn’t climb up 
and down stairs or if you just want to save 
energy, the Stair-Glide home elevator is 
inexpensive and portable. It can be installed 
in less than two hours. For free descrip- 
tive booklet, circle 364. 


Relief from Varicose Veins. You can realize 
new comfort and beauty with Fields Nylon 
Elastic Hosiery. Full-footed and full length, 
they look like fine nylons and give complete 
support. For further information, circle 408. 


Practical Solution to Baldness. For every 
type of baldness, a patented, undetectable 
Max Factor Hairpiece looks so realistic that 
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it’s like having real hair again. Simple, self- 
measuring kit enables you to order any 
style, custom-made, by mail with money- 
back guarantee of satisfaction. For full de- 
tails, circle 120. 


Delicious New Condiment, Made of Sea 
Kelp, fine herbs and spices. SeaZun adds 
tasty zest to meat, eggs, salads. Try it on 
the new sandwich treat “Cackleburgers.” 
For recipe and SeaZun information, circle 
428. 


Free-Flowing Nipple. That new baby in 
your household is going to require a lot 
of attention, and that’s why you'll be in- 
terested in the Steadifeed Nursing Nipple. 
No more careful adjustments; this nipple 
feeds freely no matter how tightly the cap 
is applied. Circle 196 for more information. 


“Hearing Progress.” This quarterly maga- 
zine, published by the Maico Hearing 
Foundation, contains news items and ar- 
ticles of interest to the hard of hearing. For 
your free copy, circle 386. 


Vacation Time Plans, Wisconsin’s Con- 
servation Department offers a complete 
packet of information on places to go, 
places to see, and things to do in America’s 
Dairyland in order to help you plan a Wis- 
consin vacation. For a beautifully illustra- 
ted brochure, state map and fishing regula- 
tions, circle 333. 


Tasty Salt Substitute. When your doctor 
prescribes a diet restricted in salt, ask him 
about Co-Salt. It gives the same zest to 
food at the table or in cooking as does table- 
salt—makes eating a pleasure for people 
on low-salt (sodium) diets. Circle 190 for 
more information and your free sample. 


The School That Comes to You. Have you 
a home-bound child? Or do you live far 
from a good school? You can give your 
child an accredited education right in your 
own home with famous Calvert School-at- 
Home Courses. Kindergarten through 
ninth grade. For free Calvert School cata- 
log, circle 349. 


Guide to Baby Care. “A Doctor-Mother 
Speaks” is written in an easy-to-under- 
stand manner by an outstanding doctor 
who is also the mother of three. For this 
free booklet and a folder illustrating Babee- 
Tenda Safety Products, circle 302. 


Old Favorites, New Recipes. You can add 
variety and the good nutrition of hot rolled 
wheat cereal to your breakfast by trying 
the new “Tested Pettijohns Recipes from 
the Mary Alden Kitchen.” Especially popu- 
lar with the senior citizens. For your copy, 
circle 464, 
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about town, and turning the hospital 
room into a smoke-filled chamber. 

I've seen these bright personalities 
creep into patients’ rooms at night, 
early in the morning, or as soon as 
I've made my rounds, Such acquaint- 
ances have to be brought in line and 
it’s up to you to tell them, politely 
but firmly, to save their cheeriness 
for the appropriate time. 

Your own conversation during this 
period is also important. Don’t dis- 
cuss financial problems. Be reassur- 
ing without being overly sympathetic 
or maternal. Don’t relate how much 
trouble you're having with the chil- 
dren. And while we're on the subject 
of children, the teen-agers certainly 
should visit their father for short 
periods. Hospitals aren’t anxious to 
see young children around—they fear 
the many contagious diseases the 
youngsters may bring into the 
hospital. 

Time passes quickly and before 
it seems possible, you'll be taking 
your husband home. Now more than 
ever you will accept great responsi- 
bility. You're the nurse, rehabilita- 
tionist, and psychotherapist rolled 
into one. 

You might find your husband more 
of a problem than you think when he 
returns. After all, he’s enjoyed four 
or five weeks of being the center of 
a small universe. Nurses came, usu- 
ally, at his call. Doctors were visiting 
him daily. Perhaps interested resi- 
dents and interns stopped by to check 
on his progress. Electrocardiograms 
were taken. Laboratory technicians 
punctured his veins daily. He’s had 
a great deal of attention and he may 
miss it a bit—for a while. So be some- 
what tolerant at first. Then gradually 
insist on his becoming more self- 
reliant and more active. 

Regulate visitors at home as care- 
fully as in the hospital, This may be 
a bit more difficult, deprived as you 
are of the support of the information 
desk and the ward nurses. But it is 
still important to limit the company. 
Older children are usually quite con- 
siderate of their father and he'll be 
glad to see and talk with them again. 
Youngsters are a bit more difficult 
but they should be permitted to 
spend some time with dad. 

Quiet time spent with your hus- 
band during convalescence can be 
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“When -my child has a fever from a cold— 


only this quality aspirin will do: 


FLAVORED BAYER ASPIRIN 
FOR CHILDREN” 





High Quality It’s real Bayer Aspirin—now in a 


special flavored form specifically designed for children. You just can’t 
buy a higher-quality aspirin! 


Pleasant Taste Children’s Size Bayer Aspirin has such a 


pleasant flavor... tastes so good...that children take it willingly — without 
coaxing, fussing, or fretting! 


Correct Dosage Convenient 114 grain tablets make it easy 
for you to give your youngsters exactly the right dosage as prescribed 
by doctors. Get Flavored, Children’s Size Bayer Aspirin foday! 





Any boy or girl, especially boy age 10 up 
would be filled with pride in possessing 


A FOSSIL 
COLLECTIORN 


The Chicago Natural History Museum's new in- 
genious, low-cost package of 10 fossil specimens 
(some at least 100 millions of years old) plus leaflet 
called “Your Own Fossil Collection” and 38-page 
illustrated booklet “Life 


Through the Ages” make 
fossils seem almost alive. 


The Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum sends young 
persons 10 actual fossil 
specimens. Child finds it 
very exciting to hold some- 
thing in his hand that 
lived ages and ages ago. 


It may be-—right around 
a boy or girl’s own home 
fossils could be dug up. 
Many localities have fos- 
sils rather close to the 
surface. 


The leaflet tells what to 
look for and where to look. 
It’s interesting reading for 
young person. 
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Booklet “Life Through the 
Ages,” 38 pages, 6% x 8%", 
has 48 pictures, most in color. 
Chapters take up Who’s Who 
of the Dinosaurs, Reptiles 
that Swam or Flew, other 
fascinating fossil subjects. 


Fossil Specimens sent include 
Dinosaur Bone Fragment 
Conifer Wood « Crinoid Stem 
Worm Tubes « Brachiopod 
Sea Urchin e¢ Horn Coral 
Bryozoan « Fusuline « Snail 


FOR these 10 FOSSILS, as described, 
with leaflet and booklet—postpaid, 
send your name, address and $1.75 
to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM, Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
5, Illinois. 


You surely make children happy when 
you treat them with welcome, delicious 

GUM. They love the lively 
flavor—not rich or filling—won't hurt appetite. 





delightful time and an opportunity 
to know each other better. Don’t be 
apprehensive. Have confidence in 
your doctor and permit your hus- 
band the activity he is allowed. Don’t 
ask him frequently how he feels or if 
he has pain. If he does, he'll tell you. 

Sooner or later, as it does every- 
where, the question of marital rela- 
tions arises. There are many men who 
fear that intercourse will result in 
another attack or in sudden death. 
If fact, one of my patients moved 
into a separate bedroom upon his 
return home. He didn’t even want to 
be exposed to temptation. It took 
three months’ effort on my part to get 
him back to the marital bed, from 
whence, I’m happy to say he hasn't 
strayed. He’s happy also, and this 
was seven years ago. Intercourse isn't 
harmful and it’s often quite relaxing. 
Although at first the frequency may 
be restricted, gradually the pre- 
illness pattern returns. 

Activity will increase. Soon he 
will go out riding. Then he is per- 
mitted more walking and later hours. 


| Finally the time arrives for him to 


return to work—a wonderful stimulus. 
It is the concrete evidence that re- 
covery is complete and health has 
returned. 

Sometimes husband and wife delay 
this unnecessarily. However, this is 
at the physician’s discretion. Follow 
his advice and suppress whatever 
fears arise, The day your husband 
goes to the office, much of your re- 
sponsibility has ended as a nurse, 
and you can resume the old role of 
wife, mother, and sweetheart. 

This program may at times be 
difficult to follow. The wife who 
does, however, gains many things. 
She acquires the respect of her hus- 
band, children, and friends and en- 
hances her own assurance and re- 
spect. The illness, at the outset so 
terrifying, becomes a fruitful experi- 
ence, enriching the marriage tremen- 
dously. 

Careful planning and sympathy 
help your husband regain his own 
confidence in his ability to support 
the family and increase his love for 
you. As time goes by, the fears of 
the illness recede and man and wife 
are left with the happy feeling of hav- 
ing overcome a difficult period to- 
gether, and having done it well. END 
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one at home..and 
one for the road 


Spring and summer can bring about the changes in diet, water, 


temperature that cause discomforting diarrhea. KAOPECTATE 
assures quick dependable control of diarrhea from the youngest 
to the oldest member of your family. KAOPECTATE Upjohn | 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY 


is available in 6 oz. travel and 10 0z. economy Sizes. Kitawzoo, miemiean 


control diarrhea 
with Kaopectate 





This is what we work for at Parke-Davis 


. . . the better health and longer life that come with better medicines 


WILL THIS LITTLE BOY—will your little boy 
—grow up to fill his father’s shoes? 

Today, thanks to new medicines and 
methods of treatment, our children’s chances 
of growing to strong, healthy adulthood are 
better than ever before in history. 

Take polio, for instance. Right this min- 
ute your physician has the means to help 
prevent this dread disease. With the help of 
the safe, effective, proven vaccine against 
polio, paralytic cases in the past three years 
have declined nearly 80%. 

But this spring, in spite of the fact that 
there is plenty of vaccine for everyone, 
millions of people still have not been vacci- 
nated. 

The tragic fact is that over 40 million of 
those in the susceptible age group under 40 
have yet to have their first shot. More impor- 
tant, nearly 15 million people under the age 
of 20 have not yet had a single dose of the 
vaccine. And millions more who have started 
their shots still haven’t had all three 
recommended injections. 

How about your family? Have your chil- 
dren had the full course of three polio shots 
they need for maximum protection? Have 
you? Remember, polio often strikes adults, 
too ... usually in a severe form. Be sure 
everyone in your family is protected before 
it’s too late. 

Copyright—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigar 
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In 1953, Parke-Davis produced the first trial 
vaccine for the vital polio “pilot test.” Since 
that time, Parke-Davis has become one of 
the largest producers of polio vaccine in the 
entire world, 
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..- PIONEERS IN BETTER MEDICINES SINCE 1866 





